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wth sites Bg ‘this? It is as hurtful in practice as vicious‘in pr 


fair in’ its incidence, and the secon ‘that no’ ano annecsy 


tribution, I must express my approval of a system of mixed direct and in 
"tax, Tunhesitatingly prefer the latter. ‘The license-tax was 


’ irtitation, I will be content with it. * My” hon’ble friend look upon 
- another Balaam if I agree with him any'further ; and warren now min 
. his vulnerable ‘side.’ 


Re ence. Let'us consider its effect, An export-duty of 10 


sre dip ear nothing more’ vener ontem 

nie MT? prego amped say that chervieweit wil 
ding-representatives of commerce’ in this 

“The first” principle’ of a proper ‘system ‘of ‘taxation ‘is tl tha 


ved in'collection. Besides these ‘it is obvious that the 0 
Jd cauise’no unnecessary *oppression or irritation, and should be fra 
acvordanve with the wishes and even:the prejudices. of the bart du 
this standard, direct taxation’ is less “suited to this coun direct, 
, if only we could insure that the latter could be made ) fall sequally 
the'various sections of thecommunity: But. as it appears that: no indirect fc 
taxation can be devised whiéh will obtain from a certain ¢lass their prope 


taxation: As the choice lies, t ore, between the license-tax and ani in cor 


its incidence., ‘The big fish broke through, while the ate were eatent di 
not.’ This Income-tax Bill is at least interided to be fair. I believe some 0 
thy Comin quite unworkable, but these‘ may be amended in Committee; a1 
the Committee can secure that the means .and instruments provided: forid 
ing the. Bill into’ effect are calculated to cause neither oppression or nee 


* «TF must,protest in the strongest terms. against ati ! 
not redress the cr evil of our fitiancial. system. ay, age, whieh 


Pat te me. I refer to the export-duty on rice. ‘To m stad sat 
“Toontatat' such gf objectionable impost should te 


Cr ar ps An. export-duty on raw produce, and that 
on te of the oa ‘With all our” ‘study (oth stnbehlaa can we 


would dream’ of an export-duty on Ble ee In principle 


ual to a percentage ranging from.5 to 10 upon its value 
iss shuts out: ore Raed important “eotaea tio for 
Hes reduces the foreign consumption of’ rice 
ition with other articles of no Tt. thus 
pcipal eee re ne 
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The-quantity. 
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s value is,so;small that itis. not passible to're 
the realm, but is paid for.in cowries: To. 
ites pirates ‘It has never. been 
and) in. Taising it, ay 
rt dist harm no ‘oné. aka is my honest con 
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wera on I believe the inoreasé is due to t 
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produc 
every year in years, it: . come’ do 
we sho fT Genehit tu Sea by be 
wat of §ths of our interest -charges.. I do not 

ient of a complex problem, :as the fluctuati 

precious metals is affected by appreciation. of gold as well 2 
' silver. Having regard, however, to conditions of time 2 

observations as suflicient £ of the correctness of th 


* The Hon'ble Mn QUINTON. sail 7 a nist propo 
tional who has just i ust spoken ‘in his criticism of the” bue ze 
Bead nepet to the export-duties on rice, and in his} 
hat emi an increased rate of duty on salt. _It appe: 
Re “Council when discussing a Tax Bill ft 
canted to'those of the House of Lords at home when de 
sent up by the House of Commons. We must either acce 
 atiole: ‘The members of this Council, exgluding the members of 
tive Government, have neither the knowled: acpi the info rma. 
warrant ee ee forcing on aap of their a I 
~ defore them on the res nay ge ‘of the Government of India. 
_ thie hon’ble member I cannot however : unnoticed. He | 
fr : to the rate of duty on salt. would’ affect the . consumer 
a new one, but.I anr old ‘enough to 
Oudh some 20 years ago, the result 
ion, that an increase to the rate then 


» AUT now pasé’on“to the subject immediately. before 
mee ‘Auckland’ Colvin at tema of 
tisfy us owing to catsé ) 
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; adopt to put the finances on a sound footing’, and th 
‘made seem to me cautious, adequate and founded th Senate. 
As stated by my hon’ble friend, the Finance Member, it has been 

some time back to careful observers of the management of th 
ces that an income-tax in some shape or other was steadily approaching. 
we have not been startled by any sudden apparition, nor have we, as bad 
er occasion, had a mime sprung updn us in the shape of a demand for 
neome-tax in the middle of the year. The Bill on the table regulat 
es and extends an existing tax, and will take effect fram the date w 
i measures usually come into force. , 
Your Excellency 2 

















































and my hon’ble friend have also left nothing to be said — 
n the fairhess and decency of requiring those classes who benefit most by 
ir rule in India to contribute to its sipport. The opponents of direct taxation — 
oquent on the abuses which are, they say, inseparable from such a system of 
ion in India, and are eager in their desire to prove the facility with which 
additional taxation can sei me on the land. Like the lawyersof Jerusalem, 
they would load others with burdens grievous to be borne, and they themselves ~ 
‘touch not the burdens with one of their fingers. a a | 
_ “Tappily the arguments from abuses, such as they were, against the 
er income-tax lose much of their force when directed against the Bill. 
2 license-tax is a much narrower measure, and does not touch the agri- 
cultural and labouring classes, who already pay a fair share towards the* 
_ expenses of this Government; it has been in operation for several years; the 
administration of it has year by year become more careful and complete ; 
the machinery for carrying it out has been rendered more effeetive ; the super- 
vising agencies more skilful in setting oppo and abuses, and the pérso: 
affected by if better acquainted with the meays of securing a remedy against — 
unfair assessments. isacmcd 
am ing for the Provinces of which I have most experience, I feel 
‘in saying that the tax is assessed and collected with as little pressure 
abuse as it is possible to expect in levying any such impost. * | a 
“The license-tax in its present form, however, yields a. sum insufficient 
‘our needs, and is open to one great objection of pies already alluded to 
‘my hon’ble friend who eceded me, namely, that’ beyond a certain point 
a man is the feaaller is the proportion of his income that it takes 
him. He whose profits are counted by lakhs pays exactly the same as _ 
‘ annual income is Rs, 25,000. ‘'This‘anomaly the Bill will remove _ 
lati ealthy towards the sup- 
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ulating more fairly the contributions of the w 
the Government to which they owe their prosperity. . 
the other hand, by maintainiiga rough classification of smallincomes _ 
purposes, of assessing the tax, tlie Bill removes the necessity for inqui- 
ceedings in such cases, and lessens the opportunities for extortion 
pression by subordinate officials. ‘The wealthy are able to take care of | 
where humbler men would submit to unjust and vexatious exac- — 


my Lord, while approving altogether of the principle of the Bill, 
ictiiport the: orioh thar it should bs referred to the Select Com 
xpress my regret that it is considered necessary, on what are 
o limit the numbér of classes exempted from its « 
still further the i of Anglo-Indians 
ring 80. Pie Sete of 
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‘sickness sends home from _this cou 
~ considerable proportion of his income. n 
__ present depreciated value of silver involves a tax 0 
Income is diminished accordingly. The residue can: 
~~ such as is imposed by the, present Bill. Owing 
- jncome made by the fall of exchange on the one 
his position will be one of unmerited hardship. He will be. 
between the upper and the nether millstone; and I hope that y 
in Council, though you have been unable to except the class to whicl 
referring from their liability to a general tax on ‘incomes, may see fit. 
some means of mitigating the hardship they must otherwise undergo.’ 










































































‘The Hon’ble Mr. Evans said :—‘ T have nothing to add to what has} 
said by my hon’ble friend Mr. Steel as to the attitude “of Englishmen in 
ag regards this taxation. We have not flinched, and shall never flinch, from a: 

‘burden which we see to be necessary for the maintenance of the Indian 
“Tam satisfied that the £660,000 must be raised, and that there is no 
feasible means of raising it except the one roposed by the Government, | 
therefore do not object to the tax nor do I deny that it is just and equita 
' principle. | hae ib 
* |. “Bat Iwish to point out to the Council that an income-tax in India 
is not the powerful instrument which an income-tax,in England is, nor an instra 

ment suited to the country or easily to be worked, and that we cannot trust it 
meet the deficits which threaten constantly to recur from the fall of silver. 

«Tt is almost impossible to get the traders of an Eastern country like India to 
make anything like a correct return of the fluctuating yearly profits of their trade. — 
This arisesfrom no viciousness of their nature, for they are just and honest in th 


dealings with each other, but from the old fixed idea, generated by centuries 
_ their - 


oppression, that self-preservation requires that, they should conceal, th 
profits from Government and all outsiders. As it is useless to call for returns — 
from them or to assess on the basis of such returns if sent in, the Cohen a 
: must assess at his discretion and to obtain the necessary information the : 
y lector must employ agency untrustworthy and corrupt. This will result 
*  gauch bribery and much extortion and oppression. . There will be a vast | 
ence between the amount of money which oom the pockets of the people ar 
amount which finds its way into the Treasury. | That the comparativel 
gum of money now required can be raised by this means I do not dou 
unless extreme discretion and tact be exercised in the: working of this | 
will create a maximum of irritation with a minimum of results. = 
difficulty of introducing and working such a tax as this in an 1] 
country, the great danger of enpression by agents open to bribes” 
+ evidently present to“the minds of the Finance Minister and your E 
~~ Jency, that I need not enlarge opoy them, I will only say tha 
is a reed which it will be dangerous and unsafe to lean too heavily on. | 
#1 am not unmindful that the license-tax has been in existence fc 
~ time, but I doubt if its working can be called satisfactory in Bengal: 
© existence of the License-tax does no doubt render easier the introdu 
more extended system ; and it may be that if this tax is worked in: 
of leniency and without too many changes of assessment,—for 
unrest is of all things most abhorrent to the Hastern mind,—th 
settle down under it, But to attempt to make it yield its fullest: 
be disastrous, and this tax will, I fgar, never occupy the same 
system as its namesake does in England. Pee 
* «Possibly something may be done in future to ma 
duties more profitable by depriving those who do ‘not t 
tration to the whole estate of therben efits of the legal machine 


difficulties, and offers no 
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» ture may be in store for us, in respect, for example, of Burma. _ I find, however, ais 
_ from the Administration Report, that British. Burma, after defraying her own 
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~ at the end of the ensuing year, as matters in Burma are still unsettled, a 
_ your Excellency contemplates appointing a Financial Commission to 
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cumstances, scarcely contribute anything, it is to the latter alternativ 


expenditure which has made the present measure of taxation necessary is of 
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- incidence of direct taxation in‘a state of great inequality. he po 
5 ag the soil will pay a cess of more than 3 per cent. on his pr 
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Tafigh ta sucks the two ends meet, ile rich / ehh oul 
than their fair share of the burden of taxation. Inn ars 
honourable man . ha 







servation that ‘it is obvious that any an who had to « 
tween taxing the most Sedleerte ceedanes who already contribute 
share of the public burdens, and taxing those classes who, though in’ 















- would resort,’ your Excellency enunciated one of the soundest doctr 
only of fiscal administration but of morality and justice. I feel therefore 
hesitation in saying that the pernciple, of the present Bill is just and sound, a 
I trust that those who will be disposed to yiew it by the light of adverse 
cism will bear in mind that it involves a measure of taxation which the @ 
ment feel the greatest reluctance to impose ; that it is the outcome not of f 
cial mismanagement but of a policy forced upon the Government by 
external events over which they had no control; and that itis a measure w 3 
is intended ‘to maintain unendangered,’ to borrow your Lordship’s expressi ; 
language, ‘the honour of the Queen-Empress and the safety and security of ‘he 
Indian Empire and of the millions of hearths and homes it contains.’ - 
while declaring with no uncertain voice that the present measure is necessary _ 
to meet the exigencies of the Empire, and that it is just and equitable in prin- 
ciple, I feel bound to entreat this Hon’ble Council not to look upon it as a per- 
fect measure. ‘The distinction it makes between public servants and servants of 
private firms and individuals, the liability it attaches to joint Hindu families, — 
the provision it makes for the assessment of occupying owners of lands and — 
houses which already bear a heavy burden of municipal tax or public cesses, and 
the opening it leaves for inquisitorial proceedings, are defects in it which T- 

_ hope the Select Committee will be empowered to remove, ~ ne 








“A far graver question connected with the measure is the question of its — 
duration. ‘The Hon'ble the Financial Member has told us that there is but one | 
yeer to be tided over; and we know that, excepting in cases of extraordinary de- — 
mands for increased expenditure, our revenues are enough to maintain at least an 
equipoise between income and expenditure. The Hon'ble the Financial Member 
has expressed an apprehension that we know nothing of what increased expendi- 
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expenses, has paid to the Indian Exchequer an aggregate surplus of £8,414,102 
in the last eight years, or asum of more than one million a year. But, even 
supposing that the cost of administration of Upper Burma will introduce acoms | 3 
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plete change in the financial position of that country, that the men we call dakaits 
are really men figliting for their country, and that there is prospect of an infinity 
_ of troubles in the Chinese frontier, we rely on your Excelleney’s wisdom to con 
sider whether in the true interests of the Indifin taxpayer that remote country 
should not be separated from your Excellency’s Government and made into. 
Crown colony. At any rate, I venture to express a hope that, as tlie increased 


a temporary character, as the Provincial arrangements now in force will -expire 


careful revision of our Imperial and Provincial expenditure, your EB 
will be pleased to put olf the enactment of any permanent financial 
- till the next year. With all its merits, the present measure will Ie 
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class of persons in the enjoyment of an income of more. than 
a year will pay no direct tax whatever to the Imperial Exchequer. 
sides, a question worthy of further consideration whether one o 


of our revenue should be an income-tax, which such 
harles Trevelyan described as ‘a potent but i 
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rat the Famine Insurance me was 
Lordship and the Hon'ble the Financial Meml ; 
- present measure; but even at the risk of being te L 
of such who think too little and who talk too much,’ [must sa, 
contend for the existence of a separate Famine Insurance Fun 
ing § a Rie a ‘wilful error.’ Sir John Strachey exp ‘ass’ 
¢ in 1677 that the proceeds of the new taxes then imposed ‘* will 
| for the pt e of providing what I have called an insurance aga 
and forno other see whatever.’ Lord Lytton accentuat 
by saying ‘we have pledged ourselves not to spend one rupee of the _ 
resources thus created upon works of a different character’; and Her 
*s Secretary of State for India, in laying the last Indian Budget before Hs 
nent, is reported to have said: ‘This year Sir A. Colvin Bere in his 
Budget to allot for the purposes of the Famine Insurance Relief Fund £33,000. 
er the head of direct famine relief ; He proposed to take £287,000 from the 
mine Insurance Fund for protective irrigation-works’; and, after some ‘— 
‘ther remarks, his Lordship concluded by observing that ‘ it is perhaps More 
honest and straightforward to say that to all intents and purposes the famine 
insurance has been swallowed up by the peculiar demands of the year.’ But, after | 
what the Hon’ble the Financial Member has said, the contention about this — 
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| matter has reduced itself to a contention about words. We have been told that 





since Ist April, 1878, a sum much larger than £1,500,000 per annum, the? 
amount originally contemplated, has been spent for the por oses for which the — 
~ fund was designed, ani authoritative statement which should silence all com- 
_ plaint on this head, and convince the public that no pledge has been broken, 
and no trust betrayed, in connection with the Famine Insurance scheme.” 


“The Hon'ble Rao Sanzn V IsHVANATH NARAYAN MANputk said :— 


My Lorp,—Having listened to what has been said before, I must confess 
that my work has become somewhat complicated, but what I propose to dois» | 
to vote for the Motion to send the Bill to the Select Committee, and to submit 
‘afew observations to the Council on some of the points touched on in the — 
observations which Your Lordship addressed to the Council last Monday, as well 
as what fell from the Hon’ble the Financial. Member. But before 1 do soT — 
must say I agree with what fell from the Hon’ble Mr. Quinton in reference - 
to our position as regards this Bill. We liave no Financial Statement technically. 
; eus, but the present Bill gives us the same opportunity for discussion as __ 
: = set had if both the Bill and the Statement had come together. I 
Hon’ble Mr. Steel has introduced the question of export-duties ; ge 
ask the hon’ble members to remember that that matter is not by any 
‘so’simple. I think that the subject of imports and the subject of ex ta 
a considerable extent relative questions. Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan, in an 
m Indian finance, delivered in 1870 in London before the Hast India — 
n, said as follows :— ae ee genes ae 
’s Government obj ‘in 1865. to an rt-duty 
tee for may Be vege the Ian extega a a 


on this in England for the benefit of the exchequer. 
geneiun “the dy al tae be ved Saint dia cohen 

































(on incomes up 000) and an’income-tax on th li 
the incomes in both cases being non-agricultural. I complim nt the 
‘Member on the distinct advance that has been made on this c 
tire exclusion of landed incomes. I will not follow him to 
regions of financial perils to which he has felicitously alluded, and 
has bape emerged. But there is, I see, an idea abroad, almc 
portion of the public, that the landed classes in India, who now 
- more than £21,876,047 to the Imperial revenues, are still proper sul 
further taxation. To these persons I may, (somewhat in the words 
Chapman,) address the following observations made in this Hall 
In the Presidency of Bombay ‘a succession of new taxes had been 
. during the past ten or twelve years. In addition to the income-tax, 
‘had a cess of six and a quarter per cent. on all revenue; a quit-rent ’ 
 eonsiderable amount on lands previously held rent-free; tolls and muniei 
taxes had been freely resorted to; salt-excise had been greatly increased ; 
ast, but not least, in many parts, the thingy years’ settlements were fall 
' ju, and revised rates, involving an increase of some sixty per cent. on the ls 
- yevenue, were being imposed. The Local Fund receipts during the | 
"1869-70 amounted to £618,000; while the Municipal taxes realised £530, 
_ Allowing for a portion of the Local Funds being derived from jail-manufac- 
tures, harbour-fees, Native States, charitable endowments, and other, soure 
"that: did not [orn directly on the country, he believed it would be found that. 
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_ Presidency {of Bombay] contributed not far short of a million sterling over 
and above the Imperial revenue.’ I have not been able during the short time 
at my disposal to make out the figures for the last year; but the amou 
i oe be» less. For all’ local improvement hitherto has meant iner 
taxation; and some improvements have been of a very doubtful kind, A 
these considerations lead me to the conclusion that the present step of 
exclusion of incomes derived from sources other than agriculture is a_ decided 
~ advance in the right direction. There is yet one more consideration which als 
tends in the same direction, and that is, the non-resort to increased salt- 
_ Hon’ble members who speak in favour of this tax ought to remember what 
} was said in 1870 in this Council about this tax. Bésides in’ Western us 
speak of the Bombay Presidency—there was at one time (é.e., prior to1837,) 
eer salt-excise at a Afterwards eight annas a maund were imposed ; then‘ne 
rupee ; one rupee thi annas three pies ; two rupees ; and three rupees. 
| it was reduced to two. It would be tedious to go through first principles on 
occasion, except as a matter of sheer necessity ; but I take leave to say t 
like grain ought to be practically free ; or if that cannot be, that it ought at 
to be taxed as lightly as possible. | 1 cannot understand how any body at. 
can have gone up to Government with a proposal to raise the salt-ta 
so hard on the masses that the poor have in very many cases 
by scraping saltish éarth, and in scme cases have been actually 
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oe doing. I refer to the debates of 1865 and other publications 
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my a 3 and on their evidence and on my own 
hold that the present resolve of Government not to raise 
gorrect and wise step in Indian finance. CPN a 
















din 
uestion, shewed that ‘1 
‘ ‘on which it was claimed must inevital 
‘that Mr. Massey had remarked with trath tha 
; were the lightest in the world. Not only was this. 
le, ‘Mrs Elope spoke of an excise-duty which ah 
be resorted to, and he warned the ‘investors in Indian mills that 
ear this hint in mind; and thus forewarned, be precluded from ¢ 
the Goverment with breach of faith to them in the event of the imp 
) engages of at any future date.’ His Excellency Lord Northbroc 
ing wp on that occasion, explained that the Indian customs-duties- 
io eee regarded as protective; and after naming. all the Finance 
s from 1860 and downwards, said that ‘in all financial questions the 
‘interest of the people of India is the only consideration which the Goy- 
nent, of India has to regard.’ Such was the state of matters in 1875. “What ~ 
ned in 1878 is a matter,of history, which will be found ina Parlia- — 
ntary Return of 14th Angi 1879. I do not propose to enter into the 
udget of 1882, which is the next point of departure from the Indian Tariff 


“Ast of 1875. oe | 
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-_ -T Jnow the Resolutions of the House of Commons quoted jn 1878 wit | 





‘afterwards ; but the House of Commons, like the Government of India, wilh — 
only ultimately decide the financial policy for India by all the considerations 
are just alike to all interests; and now that the duties have been abolished — 
‘the question to consider isHave they had the tendency which has’ been — 
; tate bated to them? In addition to the remarks of the Tariff Committee, I. 
"beg to refer this Council to an excellent letter addressed to Lord Lytton in 1877 
. P24 ‘Mr. Sorabjee Shapurji Bengali, then a Member of the Legislative Council of — 
is Excellency the Governor of Bombay, and one of our most experienced and — 
enlightened merchants on the other side of India. THe is a thorough free-trader, — 
e facts which he advances are therefore all the more valuable. This is 
+ he says about our cotton-mill industry, as viewed in relation to the Indian — 
i | | 


ea) T am strongly of opinion that the best interests of the coun — that this: 





* dnt or any other industry should thrive or fall on its own merits. lieve that it would 

‘disadvantageous for India if the policy of its Government were directed to support indus- 

- trial and commercial enterprises and encourage the mew of capital in them by means 
protective tariffs, a policy which: increases the cost of the articles thus protected to t 

neral consumer and t! fore taxes the resources of the country for the benefit of the capita 

1g the time the protection is permitted to last, and which results.in the loss of eap 

the creation of distress when the protection is removed. If it can be proved to be a fact tha 

“a moderately large proportion of the thousand and one varieties of articles at 

nported into India, and included in the comprehensive name—“ Cotton-goods,” ean also 

mercial , that is to say,.as cheaply as if manufactured in — 

machinery, then the interests of this bg 

j for, otherwise, the 































































ee came ese articles: 
. Sorabjee says as follows:— 


«Moreover, foreign cotton-goods imported into India pire ay! ad 
- mendation of having in them something of the nature of arti ed tebe 
annually, in round figures, about 19>crores (say, nineteen millions sterling) worth 
cotton-goods, The uninformed may be under the impression that by far the | 
‘portion of this amount represents goods required by the mass of the Indian people fo 
every-day use, But this is not the case. Of these 19 crores worth of imports of ¢ 

~ manufactures ofall kinds, 8 crores consist of bleached goods, 3 crores of colored, 

printed goods, 24 crores. of yarns of all varieties, technically known as No. 40s., 
wards, suited for native Jooms in the preparation of fine cloths, 3 crores of superior 
tions of grey piece-goods, and 7} crores of other cloths. The first four out of the 
\ five items give a sum total of 114 crores of rupees, and my one acquainted with the trade an 

with the habits of the people will be able to inform Your Lordship that the goods represented — 
‘by this sum, with the addition of about one-half the quantity included in the last and remain- 
ing item, after undergoing the process of dyeing or printing in the country, are consumed by 
© the higher andthe middle classes of people for their daily requirements, and. by the ‘poorer 

~! classes as articles of occasional use not subject to every-day wear and-tear. For their every- 

“day use the mass of the people use very little of foreign mannfactured goods. The product — 
of native hand-looms from the cotton of the country has hitherto supplied the wants of the 
bulk of the population as regards cheap clothing. The competition of the cotton-mills of — 
|. India a more with the indigenous hand-loom than with Manchester, which, owing to wa SAE 
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exe ness, has always been unable, beyond an insignificant portion of its exports, to mal 
i a wey for its coarse cloths into India,’ ; 










“hus it is quite clear that the im ports affect only the well-to-do classes, — 
_ nearly all the cloth imported being. used by them and not by the very poor. 
oo As regards the protective character of the duties, the question is further cleared _ 
__, by looking at our imports. ius 
' What do we now find to be the actual evidence of exports and imports 
_ these gotton-goods ? The table below will show this :— hae 
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Imports and Exports Value of Merchandise and of English Pieee- goods from 1866-67 to 1885-86." 

4 : 
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29,01,47,418 }  12,52,41,060 
35,66,43,206 | 14,99,99,174 
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put under an income-tax instead of a 


Wever, we shall all rejoice at the removal of all grounds 
tax, which I expect from the searching” inquiry into e 
‘our Lordship’s Government have’ now resolved upon. I 
ble, within the time at my disposal, to lay my hands v 
details which would be necessary to speak authoritatively on this quest! 
detail ; but there are several departments in which very large saving h 
ng been overdue. In my own Presidency, the Revenue ‘tment 
or ought to have finished ‘its work long ago, and yet from the returns 
; ; that that department is still of the same strength ped 
ears ago. When I ponies what Rpunatart Elphinstone . 
s department in 1520, am grieved to see the unnecessary exten 
dife and rg ie ih those districts where its work has been once completed. 
new Forest Department is a young department in its origin; but it has 
been working almost like the old Indm Commission, I see a Commissid: 
inquire into it in Bombay ; but looking to the evidence { 
g taken, it has scarcely touched the surface. Whether it. will. 
and help to secure an efficient administration _ without ‘any 1 
y annoyante to the people, remains to be seen. Again, on the bers 
her the remains, of our Survey Departnnt threatens to come in- 
ultural Department, the total expenditure of which has risen 
480 in 1870-71 to R8,05,718 in 1884-85; and when I closely look in 
constituting this expenditure, and as a landholder and a practic: 
‘ist, ae ns eyes at ou same T must porphin My “upon 
on this department as utterly di roportionate 6 results expec 
ved. For better or worse, India 3 not a country 3 
loyment of expensive. machinery. As a cultivator of land, I alw: 
d utilize stfch i rmation as I can get ; but I cannot view with favour 
iture as is now increasing day by.day in this de nt. ! 
tionately-costly departments will also be req to. lown, 
there is one great department. about which successive Finan 
including the present) have complained year after year, and 
tuation of which all other reforms, as it scoms ‘to me, 
el) on which the Government 
ent. and its ex 
tary syn _ The 





Tam sure poi subject will ip 
( mi Shia of Tua ons 
f'the Empire. 


add in eer et with the thiekeues which is ily fore 
rer which have fallen from my hon’ble friend Mr. Evan 
Ity of working any form of direct taxation deserve considera- 
ve experienced that difficulty in every previous application of this 
her in Iota. of an h snot: 2 se aicense-tae, a ar eo 


porary measures, If, however, direct tax 
n @ permanent part of fhe fi fiscal . system ‘of India, then, 
same trouble may again arise on its first introduction, 
: eee diminish and eventually disappear, rays 
hon’ble member has referred to the repugnance which i is felt to this 
ound that it is not suitable to ordinary times, and should be ser 
onal occasions. But the eminent aythorities whom he | 
f suchgs Mr. Massey, Mr. Inglis and others, spo! 
aurea scart easttety appeared and wi “Tndieet 
disappeared, and with its. Gisappes 


1 rather upon the remarks which fell from Rath won Excellency pr 
the Financial Member on the revision during ‘this is oar of the spe Pro 
























































vey Eden commen $a a 
‘lization, which included such improvable departments as Exe 
“the development of whose growth he was allowed to caer. 
that he made the most of his opportunities. “The finan 
rovince began at once to improve, as may be ju from a 
Rasiaeon which recorded the results of the mee Bad the 
nue oe laying. down his-authority as Lieutenant- 
‘then 





‘That the system of decentralization has’ been: toro siSieasth 
ciently clear from the foregoing sketch. The revenues have rapidly increased, in 
of new taxation ; useless expenditure has been curtailed and funds bate! been 
for improvement under all branches of the administration. All grades of the 1 
‘shown the deepest interest in increasin ng the resources of Government under the | 
the surplus revenue would be available for the good of the province, The three 
“improvable revenue made over to the management of thé Provincial Gover 

eee 1654 lakhs, im 1876-77, will stand with an income of not ape n 2174 
“That was an eminently satisfactory result. I believe, pak ‘thie, Q) 
of the contract took place at the close of Sir Ashley Sideni'e ecinnen ney 
was a good deal of correspondence on financial matters between the G 
. ment of India and the Government. I think it is ws saletocati 
the revision of the contract always takes place in the expiring yearof a 
nant-Governor’ s rule. Though I.have no raat ‘Sir Ashley Eden. 
ter with considerable force in 1882, we must also remember | 
just then about to retire; and it might be expected that’ with this 
would be less forward in the defence of the position than he would = 
if his tenure of office had continued. When the revision took place in - 
the Government of India claimed a large share of the increments whieh 
accrued under Sir Ashley Eden’s administration, Without. going into ¢ 
think I am correct in saying’ that they. cldlmed the appropriation 6f. 
8 iakhs of rupees, and thus a new start was made with that advantage a 
"side of the Government of India, . It was thought at the time that the 
~~ rather hard’ terms, and it was pressed upon the attention of the Go 
of India that, in the matter of the excise-revenue under the out-still system 
_ re-action would certainly occur, and that, both on moral grounds, beige 
_ to the increased facilities for drinking, and on financial ! 
- would have to be taken which would result in restricting the r 
of the revenue. And that:has taken place in the course of the 
— duri which I have been at the head of the Bengal admi 
_ The etailS of the new tontract in every branch, will have to be 
the course of the current year, ‘This is not the time nor 
the consideration of details, but I wish to enforce 
~ relentless and ruthless attenuation of the provincial reventies 
the worst policy which the Government of India \can adopt. 
advance or increase be taken place (about 12 to 14 lakhs). w 
sent: se stds aor I may yenture to hope, partly to 
b en sipatlcite. in the sources of revenue, it shou 
gary una have to be met by the ‘Government 
“Sct heavy, not only.in the present but, pros ae N 
ce which have fallen on Bengal du 
Har hr nl on und 
bees Heepoeed upon it by. 


h ° 
oe : 









ipon ation 
cannot but look at their ec 
‘attained, but as at present alt 
$), Government of Bengal has had 
the gs of Rs. 5,11,000 a year for the 
0 of Rs. ne. for extension of primary 
onal Judges to the High Court 0 
the past. prospective additional ¢ s 
“question, for instance, of the payment of. “the , 
Dale lity as . -well as in. the Suburbs and Rig i: 
y pressed upon my consideration, and is only stayed by the want o 
hus the old "hy on still remains in full force in Caleuttas 
y of Caleutta has been called upon to make extensive sa cy 
s which all recognise to be extremely desirable ; but the answer ioe 
li pressure of the kind is—‘ We have not sufficient funds’, For my own 
“aso Aiba glad to be able to place at their credit the sum they 
¢ se the maintenance of police, which amounts to no less ad. 
2,80,000 a year. But it is totally out of the question that th 
‘agal in its present financial condition should be able to 
ye up not less than Rs. 2,80,000 for relieving the municipality of this burs’ 
1 : and I would suggest to the Hon'ble the Finance Member that as Calcutta 
the capital of the Empire, and the residence of the Governor General _ 
'some’months in the year, and as the Government of India strongly insist on . : 
eons -of sanitary improvements in Calcutta, they should bear in mind 
y, 


specially assisting the Local Government in. iving effect to 
t reform and thus help the suppression of preventi le disease oa 
1p Ue 


d also refer to the fact that in the administration of railways in 
the independence of the Local Government is very small. We are 
able for'a great deal, but Jrave little independent authority to deal with: 
tion. We have now to pay” epee A like 6 lakhs interest ae 
Pop re of India for construction. pro- 
t recommends a line of railway, and | 
iste in mf herance of the project, the Government 
ap the scheme advances the onto fd its construction, 
B et that the Local Government will pa. r cent. in 
the i from the date of -the advance. the its rstanding also i 
m line is completed the Local Government, shall benefit: 
returns the successful administration of the railway may bring 
g importance therefore to the Local Government that the. li 
pleted as #oon-as possible. ‘The position, however, i: 
are now given in sueh small amounts that the letior 
ersisweninad postponed. If, for instance, a railway is to 
vernment advances: 10 lakhs fe ee Fu 
year one lakh, with an intimation th 















































are), petitions pour in upon ( 
re = hat, however,-is out of the question in pr 


- must point out to those who clamour for such aid that the 
is possible is to raise the rate of the cess... In the discussion 
on the re-distribution of allotments in 1882, 1 think my .hon 
Hope pale that, if the resources which were then made 
- gal were insufficient, there was always the alternative open to 
era tion. I believe 1am right in soying that my predecesso 
Eden, gepudiated that idea altogether. He said, as I think righ 
there was no general taxation undertaken for the whole of India, he 
-. very loth to apply any form of ‘special taxation to the ter itorie 
~~ eontrol. Hg did not wish to incur the odium of introducing any suc 
_ find besides no scheme for its imposition could’ ever be adopted wit 
"sanction of the Government of India, But there aro also other reasons 
guch a policy commending itself to a Local Government. The Hon'ble 
Steel in his speech quoted in another, connection the saying that ‘a strong: 
armed keepeth his. palace.’ However strongly a Local, Governor may 
his possessions, there would always be the fear that a stronger than he 
geome and despoil him of the fruit of his labours. ‘We have always te 
> mind that howeyer successful administration may be, and just in prc 
te its success, there is always a stronger power behind which claims : 
our aecumulations and increments. 1 don’t speak now on the subject 
- nomy, though T shall be ready to assist any Commission which your Exe 
may ar for that purpose, because I despair of any possible retrenchments 
‘Bengal. Ata small -— which I was visiting the other day, where fo: me 
one officer sufficed for the disposal of the civil jydicial work, I found there” 
how four officers : these four Native officers were housed in an office wh 
originally intended for a ‘single Munsif. That is only one illustration. 
js going on all over Bengal, and in prosemgs, of this difficulty the H 
very naturally demand a much em enditure upon public 
- During the last year the High Court deputed one of the Judges to in 
‘working of the Courts, subordinate to it throughout the provi 
the result of these enquiries they EF sory upon me with all the 
the High Court that a very large addition of establishment is nec 
e Judges are to Be placed in a position of equality with the po 
_ by the executive officers of the pfovince. Leg 3 ne 
I have made these remarks on this occasion with the hope 
leration of the local contract.comes in the course of this y: 
n of my lion’ble friend Sir Auckland Colvin,—and Tam 
ks that I have failed to excite his commiseration,—m hon’ 
overnment of India will bear in mind how very | 
and extend that policy which Sir John Strachey 
snt first introduced and afterwards rged. 
‘not of restriction, has followed each revision of the 
to quote the words which he has recorded on this 
-€Tt is hardly necessary to point out how little such a re 
rin esent Sak of the finances, or in 
allowed in this matter; how m 
0 administration and. 
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on which T tao Toy come notes hie" Bese rahe 


y 
to those on whose behalf he ee rein Metaag i rie y to express 
x  gratifeation at finding that our judgment is confirmed te theirs, a 


whole of our met on iswranged under the same banner, wae iat 
divided end and for the common good of the country. 54, i 
agian T obserye, is an optimist. He sees 
gi depreciated standard. He thinks that, thou 
she ag iy suffer, the country as a Page is benefi 
rernment may be reassured. oe ee the increased ex 
r 


oof of his thesis, to the 
the market which are ‘afforded b 


facilities: for p aah 
1 the present state o 
Serene in the revenues whic 


may ip oay to satiia 
ied ae perity. “Now, this is a very 
ewe cannot at present re adequat 
out two considerations which I 
t views entertained by my, 
‘think that with so 'm 


int ot me 8 











iver production of the next ten 
y; and I cannot shut m the 
(or has fallén to the extent of what he future 
ut even at the present rate of 1s. 6d. we shall have withdrawn at 
those 10 years, on the figures I have above given, 50 crores of rupees 
pockets of the people; and I do not see where any adequate com 
advantage is to come tothem. “IT cannot dwell further on these intric 
at present; but when I am told that a currency the value of which 
plas is what’ ours has now become will be the source, alike to Go 
to the people, of unmixed prosperity, I cannot but hesitate to} 
glad tidings of great joy, and to enquire whether’ other causes have no 
at work to which in great part the improvement of our revenues may be 
signed. I am aware that I have no right, and I certainly have no desire, t 
k authoritatively or with exceptional experience on one of the most diffieult 
questions to handle which has ever occupied the attention of Governments: 
‘economists ; I have no wish to say T am Sir Oracle—let no dog bark ;’ but I 
would venture, if I may, to deprecate the adding another optimist. view to a 
question on which, if not in India, at least in England, there are too many oe 
mist views already. As the question is not one which enters into the pra cal 
scope of our discussion to-day, with the assurance that it is at the present moment 
engaging the most anxious, the most earnest and the most unremitting attention 
of the Government, I may turn to the next point in my hon’ble friend’s remarks: 
’ which calls for notice from me. He has expressed a wish to see the export- 
-Guties on rice abolished. That wish, I may free 
the:cogency of much of my hon’ble friend’s rasoning ; bu 
 jections, which must practically be allowed great i 
Yauch we may desire the removal of these d PG the first place, as I do 
- not share hisdhopeful views of that surplus whiclthe dangles before my troubled, 
the: 
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eyes, I cannot bring myself to recommend, in our present circumstances, 
striking off the potential estimates or the absorption as a source of revenue 
the round sum of £700,000, In the next, I cannot but think that so long as. 
our duty does not unfairly weight our rice in its competition with the rice of 
other countries (and I do not understand that this is urged upon me), the: 
argument against it is incomplete, I do not deny, in other words, the 
of the arguments in favour of abolishing the duty, but I think that the dw 
is not of a nature so objectionable and so opposed to good economical [ 
_ as to justify our abolishing it at a time when our revenues are in my ju 
-_ qnd with due deference to my hon’ble friend, in a very critical state. 
fe “Tn respect of borrowing in En land, it will not have escaped 1 -hon’ble 
- friend’s attention that we my in noe 2 of fact at the present oe ok ae ¢ 
and if for local bodies we propose to borrow in the local market, it mu 
~ Dorne in mind that the extraordinary state of the silver market, the : 
- which reach us of the silver yield in Australian mines, the unsettl 
- the American Government, and the utter uncertainty which hangs 
future of geile — Bam doubt as to whether, in spite of the 
~ assurances of my hon’ble iend, we are so safe on the “pit le. 9d. 
as he himself would have us believe. . Bat ¢ ane, a 
_ “Tt has been a pleasant surprise to me to find that the a 





























with so little opposition on the part of this Council, and 

Mr. Peari Mohan and Mr. Mandlik, find themselves in a position 

‘We have, indeed been told, as I anticipated, that an income-tax is 
and because it is unsuited to th 









Mohan have warned us that the tax is one which in if 


will cause much difficulty, and that it will give rise to considerable 
al injustice. We have been told that every effort will be made to evade — 
st incidence. There is a well-known legal maxim with which my hon’ble _ 


Mr. Evans is no doubt familiar, to the effect that a man cannot profit by — 


i ms fraud ; and if I am told that an important section of the communi 
must be exempted from direct taxation because it is constitutionally fraudul 


they cannot deal honestly with the Government, I must reply that — 


must fall back upon that legal maxim. If I am to be assured thit the mes 
ding and commercial class in India should not be‘assessed to direct taxation 


h a reply, because I am convinced that the imputation is unwarranted, _ 
do not believe that the at section of the community concerned, whose — 
‘Teliability and honourable discharge of their business obligations is of world-wide 


riety, is open to that indictment, or that they differ in any material respect — 


__ from the great body of the Indian people of which they form so important 
part, and whose character certainly is not open to the reproach ‘which woi 
: m to be levelled against a section of them by those who take this objection. 


he which tomy mind is wholly inadmissible. But I do ne vescst 


“My hon’ble friend Mr. Pedri Mohan has asked me for a pledge as to the - Fs 


the tax. No Financial Member who has any pretension to wi 


will ever give such a pledge. Prudenceis toa Financial pe 
4 woman ; and if he once throws it aside he must expect to descend to that — 


. class from whom nothing more may be hoped for. Nor in asking’ 


pledge is my hon’ble friend consistent with the assurance he has given 


he accepts the principle of this Bill. If the princi 
ble inconsistent to promise that its application limited 
; it is good for to-morrow and thereafter, So that 
nee as I am asked for; nor would it be 
; i could bind my guecessor, 
ies of the in which he is called upon to admin 





a” 


on 


“should wish, however, to sky's ton ale re pe 
- import-duties, because Iam compel lo disagree with a great 
_adaily it. Iam well aware that the view I take is 
view; but a man must have the courage of his opinions. We hayé 
that the import duties should have been retained; and, in public 

the subject, we are constantly assured that the Tmport-duties were 2 bo 
_- golely intlte interest of Manchester. I may be very obtuse ; but I whol! 
~ see how, in a matter of this kind, we can separate the aban Hn : 
© from those of India, or the interest of the manufacturer from that of the con- 

sumer, If the one, above all things, desires a free market for his goods 
other, above all things, requires the removal of all. restrictions the 

of which is to raise upon “him the price of the goods. The 
Manchester profit are the econo ies of India. I think we may finda 
~ lel which is not unsuitable in 
" Barope, not Asia, which pressed for the 

y he seriously maintain that the Suez 
terests of Europe, and thaf Europe alone has benefited b 
commodities, the commerce and the wealth of the world, 

‘manufacturer, the carrier and the consumer, have. ali 

‘as they must benefit by the removal of all restrictions and obstr 

whether they t themselves in the form of an isthmus or in the fo 

of an import-duty. The only Indian interests which seem to me to hi 

‘been sacrificed are those of the persons who hitherto had enjoyed — 
“mono oly of exemption from taxation; and if those interests are to 
sorte 


by the abolition of the import-duties, I must say that I sl 
et it no more than the sweeping away by the waters of the Canal 
parpeest of the Bedouins whose inheritance the desert had hitherto exclusive 
een. If a narrow neck of land or a narrow section of society stands in- 
way of benefit to the general community, then I say that it is the narrow nec 
or the narrow section which must be made to give way, and not the com: 
at large, So that I cannot for a moment concur with those who woul 
pose an import-duty or block up a canal, who would replace free circulat 
‘obstruction, and who would raise the p ester 
use, among other reasons, the benefits which the EB i 
‘have derived are more obvious to their eyes than are the benefits 
* «But it will be and has been said, that while this is all very _ 
not alter the*fact that £1,200,000 were struck off the revenue, 
~eountry could not afford it. Putting Manchester, in other 
n, I am assured that the import-duties eh ald 
ell, | 


we could not afford to part with them. l 
“We have seen that the average surplus of the 
J T * 18 


£700,000 ; we know that the Famine Tn: 2 ( 
‘surplus funds of £1,500,000; so that we have had 
000; and it is now argued that this was not suffic 
: ‘this £1,200,000 more; or in other w 
‘eeinced, * pbaaiet 


sesgte we Cogn 





Ne : at y etre 
come it assuredly would—the whole adminis 
own out of gear. If, on the other hand, so very con 
,000 had been maintained for the extinction of 
of railways, h uld the tax-payer have put 
ch he was doing too much for posterity, and_ 
yurden towards the removal of which he a 
surplus of over two millions ? abs nave: 
200,000 from the resources of the co try, and 
: 1g a public debt bearing 4 per cent. interest by mo 
private hands, would be invested at 7 or 8 ercent., and be util 
roduction and the renewal of wealth. To make railways from sur 
which one may happen to possess is one thi g; to maintain, at 
e of the tax-payer, a large surplus for the sole purpose of ma 
seems to me to be quite another matter. 4 ed 2 hp ae 
y hon’ble friend Mr. Mandlik has argued that the abolition of 
duties stands.condemned, because it has not sufficiently resulted in 
imports of manufactured goods. I cannot follow his calculation. 
f i s of manufactured goods, treasure and Government im 


» Which in the 10 years before 1878-79 averaged 35 crores, was, in 1884-85, 


crores; the average of the four years from 178-79, when the first duties, 
remitted, to 1881-82, the year before the final abolition, was 47 crores; | 
2 of the three years from 1882-83 to 1884-85 has been. 51 cro. 
ze of increase from 1878-79 to 1881-82 has been 28 ; from 1878-79 
it has been eit fa rng that during this pan 
y falling, an t these figures represent values, not uantiti 
e will be much greater. I am-not so foolish as to su =i 
wth of our imports since 1878-79 is due solely or mainly 
impo ies. It is due toa variety of causes. It is pa ly 
® in our. exports; it is partly due to the cause to whi 1 so much 
of our exports is due, y, to the extension of our railways an 
ent improvement in the distribution and cheapening of comm 
lue to the forcing of accumulated stocks, owing to the fall of 
the I market ; it is very largely due of 












































il take the hindmost.’ Bunt let me reassure | 
shall app 
sonableness in 

ready to listen an 


BW 
means ‘ Devil t 
there will be no foremost and no hindmost; we 
that spirit of justice, of moderation and of 
be effectually handled. We shall be most é 
that the Provincial authorities have to urge, but we shall at the sam 
Jed to insist, as I said last Monday, on an equitable ma 





| co. 
ae aaa becca which have been imposed upon the ore revenues, 
am sure His Honour will take no exception, and we must leave the w 
- out of the details to those who will be charged with the task. 
ah « And now, my Lord, 1 think that I may bring this, my second 
_, toa close. Iam conscious that I have but glanced at the surface of much 
has been said ; something of what has been said I have not so much as attem 
"to glance at; but this, not because I am gravelled for lack of matter, 
~— hecause, had I travelled over the whole ground taken up during this dise 
-{ should have wanderéd far from the issues actually before us. I haves 

- why I cannot share my jhon’ble friend Mr. Steel’s hopeful view of our pr 
“pects, and why Tam unable to hold out at present any hope of the remission of — 
the export duties on rice. T have glanced at the argument, against the income ~ 
tax based on its inquisitorial nature, and have given my grounds for 4 abting 
_ whether these arguments from lapse of time have not lost much of t 
_  Lhave pointed out that the question before us is one of the equitable distri 
tion of taxation, and why the import duties alone, without direct taxation, 
‘are not consistent with such a distribution ; I have contested the view that the ~ 
import duties should be re-imposed ; I have, I hope, re-assured. His Honour the _ 

- Gieutenant-Governor in regard to my designs on the Provincial contracts, andl 
eave the matter now, so far as 1 am concerned, to the decision of the Council, 

the confidence that we shall be accorded its support.” fas ae 


Wal 
Krk 


Ay 


acral t 


The Hon’ble Mx. Hore said :—_ 3 
~ *Our_hon’ble colleague Sir Auckland Colvin warned us, on the 
occasion when we met to consider this Bill, that we should probably find 
various ancient weapons furbished up for use in an attack upon it, but I 
fess I hardly expected to hear it seriously contended that direct taxation 
‘unsuited to India and obnoxious ‘to its people. _ ' Pies 
Direct taxation, I venture to maintain, is not a novelty in India, 
Besicaly vapeonel but a most ancient and well-known institution 
ernments have from time immemorial made the non-agricultural 
tribute their share of the expenses of the State. To the Nativ: 
eral, this 5 in only just, fitting, and to be contentedly borne 
cultivators and traders, poor and rich, no sense of unequal tr tment 
t under the system which our predecessors in the Rapive f or 
. But when we superseded them we gradually abolished 
taxation which they had laboriously raised. In thee 
was consummated by about the year 1844, 
but the only survivals of the Native systen 
Burma and the péndhari-tax in the Central Prov 
ill now before us. On the 
ve, ine broad i rat: 


Sede 









































- circums equitable apportic 
umn islik change, and employment « 
alise agency. » In aS seed Native Chie! 
is Prime Minister, and a most intelligent personal ruler, described 
own practice ina few’ words. ‘In my State’ (he said) ‘the name 
hiacholier not an agriculturist is shown in the books of the village 
belongs, with the sam he and his ancestors have been paying. This 
from year to year. Only on extraordinary occasions is any alteration — 
If the aor: ieee as pine the sum might be made into shares at 
quest. it notoriously fell into great poverty, some permanent 
might be conceded; # if the business were quite iy and — 
I might incréase the annual sum. But to get a small sum I should | 
rcause an outcry. Everything would be inquired into and decided, in the — 
nee of the parties, on the evidence of theFillage headmen and neighbours,’ — 
aware that this description might not apply precisely to all parts of India, — 
» that Native States are subject to paroxysms of tyranny, and that even 
®, well administered acts of injustice may occur. But it is sufficiently — 
and accounts for the fact of the noiseless levy in these States’ of direct + 
on. hee 
Turning now to British India—in 1860 we were obliged by financial neces- 
to revert to direct taxation, which. we had gradually abandoned, but — 
of a Native model, softened and adapted to our circumstances, We 1 
ately set up that of the income-tax, as in force in England. To 
taxation into good working order, even -after a suitable model, would 
been a work of time and care, in the absence of the long-standing 
of-the names and resources of house-holders which we had in earlier | 
done away with. But what, except failure, could attend a sudden — 
| relatively ignorant and unlettered millions, at short ‘notice, to assess — 
res, or prove right of exemption, to send in, elaborate returns and — 
ms, and to understand and watch their own interests under the system — 
su i abatements, instalments, i 


tax assessors and collectors temporarily 
were aided by an army of informers, 
y. Frauds in assessment and collection 
return for real or supposed exemption. 


q 


eation of false accounts where true ‘ones i 
eptance of false returns, rejection of honest 





ned available, after duly providing for the develop: he 
the country and the reduction of debt, ought in my opinion — 

lief in other directions, such, for instance, as that of the 
ed by my hon’ble colleague Mr. Steel, but no reduction meee 
‘should be - Such a reduction would be unjust, as 
even such advance towards a fair balance of taxation between agri- 
d non-agriculturists as will be attained by the present measure, But — 
e undesirable, since avoidance of change is essential in order to | 
and oppression in the levy of the impost. Differing from) 
colleague Mr. Peéri Mohan Mukerji and from Sir Charles Trevelyan: “te 
Mr. Massey whom he quotes, I hold that in India an income-tax is 
‘ly unsuited to form a i Tn England the mass of the ee 
are accustomed to watch the commercial and agricultural prosperity of 

» competent to understand changes and causes, and able to “ 

itelligent equanimity, an extra nny of income-tax, or an increase of — 

some article of consumption. But.in India the position is just the — 

‘and such a condition is absolutely unknown. Certain sections of the 
unity, indeed, are able to understand and criticise the financial position — 4 
as people in England can, if not better. Asa rule, people are ina 

7 different intellectual and moral condition. Every change which takes 


pla ‘is asource of anxiety, of disquietude, of speculation, and of rumours which _ a 


‘n unreasonable or even absurd. [ can imagine few conditions more 
cally and commercially prejudicial, if not more politically dangerous, se 
t all India should come to be thrown annually, from mber to © 
nto a state of doubt and speculation as to what their fiscal 
year would be. On this subject I venture to 
hty remarks made by Mr. Gladstone in a debate in 
on April 18th, 1853 :-— als 
This country cannot bear a revolution once a year. I venture to say in like 
it caunot bear once a year a reconstruction of the income-tax. Whatever you do 
to the income-tax, you must be bold, you must be intelligible, you must be 
a must not palter with ite ge ha ; , Pc 
i i -tax in England. His remarks, 
ion whatsoever, and I venture to 
‘hey are even more applicable to India than to England, cant 
ng these views, as I do, I readily support the Bill now presented, 
of such a measure is due to no new-born zeal; to no tardy con- 
i . I may mention that are-adjust- 
= rising increased il t taxation, was 4 
vOcacy, 8 (of the financial programme of 
i lend! favour of a aliiy more attrac- 


ae ‘~ 


: resent Bi , though i t scarcel, 
L prey ary in Teading deals w what. 
. i as essen 















‘our to le ‘the real means of pa 
fe of individuals, and to build up a framework 
Native States and normally worked upon.- f 
believe that it is the sincere desire of the Government of iE 
ax should be thus looked upon, and so administered in these tw 
that it is to be in all ways anew departure an lines essentially” 
from what,is gone before, the measure would meet with my opposition — 
of my cordial support. I do not expect that direct taxation can ever 
ot,—it is open to abuse even in England,—but I see no reason why it — 
“be gradually made in India as good as its nature will allow. pone 
have already said that I should not follow Sir Auckland Colvin in his 
of alternatives, and I shall not follow other hon’ble members in their 
astions of such, but I am obliged i es to touch on the question of 
‘port-duties, because my hon’ble friend Mr. Mandlik has alluded to 
sonally and to the opinions I expressed in this Council in 1875. He has. 
eisectly represented the views I then held, and I now see no reason to — 
m their soundness. If the adoption then accorded to them had continued _ 
ger, and if an excise upon Indian mills had in due time been imposed, when 
nd necessary, it is possible that we might have retained the duties to this 
But in 1878 measures were taken which, in the balance of difficulties 
presented, if would be rash in me to ‘condemn. They introduced 
ye principles into the tariff, and inevitably shattered ‘and brought 
n the entire structure.# ‘Supposing, however, that the event had been 
wise, that no action had been taken in 1878, and that the import-duties 
xisting at this day, will the hon’ble member seriously contend that, — 
gh they would be a convenient source of revenue, they would reach the | 
non-agriculturist in any oagmee at alla apse that in which justice to — 
er tax-payers demands that he should be reached ? Meted 
In conclusion, I feel it ineumbent upon me to trouble the Council witha 
remarks regarding the question of silver and exchange, By way of intro. 
I would ask leave to read an extract from our Proceedings of 21st. 
1877, in which I am reported to have spoken to the following effect :—» 
Although there were occasions when thé strength of a Government might be to sit still, 
_ Horn) did not think that this was one of them. ‘The British Empire was interested 
silver question a3 much as any nation in the world—in fact, more so in consideration — 
eial double life which it possessed, a life both European and Indian. The English 


y England an enormous debt, contracted and payable in gold. Ithad likewise there 
facturing industry for export, which depended in @ greay ili ; 
















































er debt- 
by the depreciation of the national—he 
eof the Indian national—capital, af was almost entirely in silver, by the 
t of the obligations whict she had to meet in gold, and by he dec i } 
means of mecting them. “He believed it therefore to be entirely the in 
or is India, to have as large Stet 
both gold and silver sf Sell lngal dr. 
all atdliseiagenvorh % it favour of bimetaln, Solo 
-everything on the subject which was within h 


ook 





































































- hotable utterances upon it, I have neglected no opportunity 


- somewhat different arguments, that a low exchange is not that be 


ont 


_ I may be permitted to express the very great satisfaction I have 
from the generous unanimity with which the various members of 


_. dependent of those who are connected with the Government, we ha 


hearers to judge. For myself I can only say that from that d 


_ presentative of ; 
» amongst us two gentlemen who are exceptionally authorised tc 












standing with : 
or tll they evuld get together’ sort of 


ever. ¢ i xt . egal road 
“Flow far these views have been cc . 
watched most carefully all the phases of the Giga tte fe 
Ww t 
reach of pressing for practical action, such action as I deem indispensabl 
to place our finances in a safe position for the future, and to recover, 
may be, the position we have lost in the past. Lentirely agree with my 
colleague Sir A. Colvin in holding, though I might jus mn 


which it is in some quarters supposed to be. I am conyinced that. 
remedy be os em soon, before prices of Indian produce are serious}. 
the result will be a practical confiscation of a proportion, correspon 
depreciation, of such part of the circulating capital of the country. 
of silver money. None the less does it seem clear to me that the present re 
values of gold and silver have a disastrous effect upon trade in general, a1 
upon large classes of the population of England. We may extend dire 
taxation so as to redistribute the public burdens more equitably bet 
the agricultural and non-agricultural classes; we may effect reductions 
expenditure without ‘checking the natural growth of the country (as I 1 
we may do) ; we might even go further, in our zeal to make two ends meet, ¢ 
the short-sighted and usually shortlived course of blind reduction without 
regard to circumstances, but, as long as the currency difficulty remains 0 
met, and the chasm of depreciation yawns before us, all such attempts 
rectify the finances must be futile, and like tinkering the sides of a kettle when. 
the bottom is out. This is obviously not the occasion for me to pursue this mat- 
ter further or in detai]. I will only say, and here, gs in the foregeing — 
‘on the subject, I offer my personal opinion only, that I deem the only ef 
tive remedy to be the adhesion of India, at least, upon terms which it would 
not be difficult to adjust, toa Bimetallic Union comprising most, if not quite 
all, of the nations which were represented at the Paris Conference of 1881. By ~ 
such means alone can we hope to afford to the unfortunate receivers of fixec 
incomes, to whatever class they belong, the relief which is their due, or 
establish our finances on a sound basis.” . mai 


ission I wish to point out, with reference to what has fallen from the 
on’ble the Financial Member, that I: did not say that the imposition of t 
tax should be postponed to next year, but that the consideration of the que 
whether that imposition should be made permanent should be put off till 
ear. I am not sorry that my Babi English has caused this mi ; 
as given the Financial, Member an opportunity to treat the Council ‘to a 
turned repartee.” ‘ oye 


‘His Excellency tae Prestpenr said :—“ Before putting. the m 


have expressed their approval of the measure placed before them. | 


us representatives of the three most important interests in India a 
present Bill. We have a most distinguished representative of 
interests, to whose incisive and weighty speech we have sten 
_ the greatest yom and profit. We have an equally raish 

the interests of the learned professions, and we hay 


_ of the Native manne -f ‘When, therefore, we find 





on, 


‘subjects 


‘The Council adjourned to Friday, 


the 22nd January, 1886. 


tous Wins; _ 8, HARVEY Jams, © 
the 15th January, 1886. _ Officiating Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
Harrie aye 

Reape ceili = | ; 
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F r. Fe vf kein WRATH Ee peanae pate ; 
OF THE SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
WEEK ENDING, 13th JANUARY 1886, 


ats 


—$—_—— 


cts are generall 


Ks Agricultural prospects are 
arvest is 


 outturn of the paddy 
Tumkur district, and 


caused by drought, cloudy weather, 


in ean of Surat and Dharwar. © 
| 7 continue favourable. 
Rabi crops are 


“The rice harvest has 


tracts, a generally 
In 


Prices are fluctuating in the North- 


—— —— 


in parts of Bengal and in Coorg. Elsewhere they are fairly steady. 


'Presidenc or Province 
mand District. d 


ee 


under report. 


Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


Nil 


.| Slight fall of rain 
during the week, 


. 


ue 


: Moro *12.0n 8th — . | Ke 
|| Slight rain in five)” 


9 


Genera Remarks.—Except in the Tanjore and Madura districts of the Madras 
© and the Sialkot district’ of the Punjab, the week has been almost rainless. 
fair in the Madras Presidency, 
low the average. 
in Coorg, prospects are favourable. 

“In Bombay the vadz crops are generally promising, though 
and insects. 
In the Berars, 


Bat thriving and prospects are good 
‘Oudh, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces. ° 
been almost comp 1 
good outturn. The prospects of all cold-weather crops including poppy. 
m the’ reaping of the sa/i crop still continues, and prospects are goods fe 
«An British Burma the rice crop has been 
. The public health continues generally 


Rainfall for week | 


bat in some 

In Mysore, with the exception of 

‘in some places inj 

The kharif harvest has been comp! 

and Rajputana the prospects 
throughout the North-Western Provi ace 


Central India, 


al, with, except on ‘the deeply f 
“ 
nearly cones : Boi 
ood in all Provinces... ane 
estern Provinces and Oudh and Punjab, and are 


ra . ‘ 
State of agricultural prospects. 


’ 
\ 


Standing crops generally good, but some dry 
insects in parts of two taluks; harvest w 

yield about average. Smallpox in one village. he ne 
Standing dry crops injured y late unseasonable rains a 
insects in parts; harvest paddy, outturn below average. 
pox in one and cattle-digease in two taluks. ; 
Greater portion of rainfed paddy lost; harvest irrigated pad 
outturn below average. Smallpox in one taluk and cattle jisea 
in another and in one division; 24 deaths from cholera, _ 
Standing crops genefally good; harvest paddy, ou 

average, River 2 feet over Anicut, Fever prevalent ; 

in bar deaths from cholera unreported last week 1. e 
week 12. , 
Standing crops generally good; harvest padd, outturn. 
average, Cate disease in five taluks. ati , 
Standing crops good; harvest wet-and dry grains, outturn ab 
average. Slight fever in two taluks. ‘4 
Standing crops generally good, but in parts of one taluk 

by locusts; prospects slightly ted by 

harvest wet and dry.grains, outturn below average. 
creak iret cholera. . “ «en 

arvest dry grains, yield about average. Fever preval ent; ¢ 

disease is too talks and one division. — pestis Sues SE + 

dy. Slight smallpox in s a 
cattle-disease in one; 24 deaths fron 


Harvest second crop 
nie in two gr rae 

addy ripening. Ipox and fever in parts. 
General Remarks.—General prospects fair, apd 

in Bellary and Anantapur.» eet 


Weather mila. River at Kotri on arth 3 feet 
4 feet 7 inches on same date last year, | Rabi s 
Fever in eleven, and cattle-disease in 
smallpox in Ghorabari taluka, of whi 
wheat, red rice, and bajri in Karachi § 

24, agen 40, in Jati sian eee 
poun rupee, r vely. 

Rabi general Pod eheny cultivation 
in Hyderal taluka, River 

inches against 4 feet 7 inches on 
and cattle-disease in seven talukas ; 





Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 
Nil 


*” 


Mi: 


2m 


rupee,’ 
in progress, Rabi 
3 in parts of Yeola 
crops have suffered slightly 
era in the city of Nasik, qattecks 2 de 
in the village of Kalvan of the Kalyan aluka; pul 
_ generally good. Wheat 313, bajri 36}, and rice 20 


a eee { 
| Average abnormal temperature 2° warm; vapour in 
_in detect of normal ; abnormal wind easterly, ¢ 
Rabi crops doing well in all talukas. Sixteen cholera 
city of Poona and three other talukas, 10 deaths; ca | 
. prevalent in taluka Junnar, Prices of bajri 34 and of jowari 
in Poona bajri 34 and yowari 41 pounds per rupee, ~~ 
Wheat and gram injured by clouds in Faces and § 
Slight fever and cattle-disease in Akola, Bajri, avera, 
pounds and jowari p26 pounds per rupee. ‘ 
Linseed has suffered from blight in Sh lapur, Barsi, Madh 
mala and Pandharpur talukas; other crops generally 
Fowart 50 nds 26 tolas and bajré 43 pounds | 
per rupee, Cholera 4 cases, 2 deaths in Barsi taluka. 
Harvesting of rice and early jowari in progress 5 cotton 
‘ood ;.wheat and gram crops slightly blighted in five tal 
ever and casei toni in Mugud, Bankande, and H. 
Rice 20 to 30and jowari 43 to 64 pounds per ru j 
Second crop sowing continues; transplanting in ; 
Measles in: Kharwar ; slight fever and smallpox. th ‘hout : 
trict; cattle-disease in five talikas. Common rice in Ki ri 
14, in district, average 13 Seersper rupee, Weather cold, Stron, 
land winds. \ : 
Weather cold. Public health generally good. Bajri 34, j 
39, and wheat 34 pounds per rupee, 2 
General Remarks.—Slight rain in parts of Sind. Reaping c 
kharif crops continues in ge Surat and Dharwar, co : 
pleted in other districts. Standing crops injured by drough 
in parts of Nasik and Kandesh, by cloudy weather in d 
Ahmednagar, by insects in parts of Hyderabad and Bi ip 
and by blight in Spend of Sholapur, Khandesh, Satara, Dha 
war, Bijapur and Belgaum. Cholera in parts” of four, 
pox in parts of six, and fever and cattle-disease in 
twelve districts. 


Weather seasonable; p s of winter crops fair; 
ing of aman continues. Prices steady. Public health. 
Winter $s doing well; harvesting of aman nearly 
planting of boro paddy going on. Public health ’ 
Prospects of aman, except on low lands, and of winter erc 
harvesting of aman still going on, outturn estimated at 
12 annas. Public health generally good, though cholera 
from Baraset and Diamond Harbour. | ; 
Weather cool, Harvesting of aman paddy continues; 
good; winter rope doing well; planting of boro padd 
on. Price of rice falling. Some cholera ; public health f 
Weather seasonable. Harvesting of aman rice and kalai 
over; outturn good; prospects of all cold-weather crops 
able. Public health good, Bs) 51: 
Weather cool, Outturn of aman 12 annas; winter crops. 
_ well, - Public health good, : 
Weather seasonable. Aman harvest almost com 
outturn ; rabi prospects good, Cholera still 


t - 
Aman harvest very ; cold-weather : 
orullicheath poor bias 
Weather cold, Aman rice harvested ; yield on the wh 


ee Pu > ‘i 
Rabi doing well, Public health fair, 
Bigs oe Deer a 


Prices falling slightly, 





Nil 
In 3 parganas from 
o'10 to 0°40 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


districts, in Calcutta ani 
rice is dearer than at this time last 
in Tipperah and fever in Cuttack, 
fair. adele 

Weather cold. Crops thriving and prospects excellent. 
sufficient, Prices show a slight rise in wheat, barley, a 
which is due to falling off in imports. Health a 


{ 


no cattle-disease. ; 
Rabi crop and poppy in good condition. Prices 
Health of people i TR 
Sky clear and weat seasonable. Sugarcane cutting and pre 
ing goin on; rg rabi continue favourable. Mar 
oie stocked. teat patie ieee ea ¢ 
abi prospects very favoura’ ; sugarcane ng crushed. Price 
pro iy . General health fair. ¢ . 
Weather fair; west wind. Wheat and barley in e 
beginning to flower; ‘being weeded. Supplies. 
Prices stationary. F very dear. Health of p 
as well as the condition ofjcattle. ' . 
Weather sometimes cloudy Rabi 5 look* well. S 
abundant, Prices almost stationary. eneral health fair. 
West winds; clear weather. Prospects of vabi crops 
opium crop much improved by the late rainfall, and is in a 
promising condition. Slight damage reported in the low 
in Tahsil Kupda from damp rot, but resowing has been re 
‘to in these instances, Prices steady. Con tion of the 
rane cei . % us? a 
eather seasonable. thriving; poppy prospects 
Markets well supplied. Plone sationary.* Condition of 1 
and cattle good. — \ Sig ‘3 
Rabi and poppy crops flourishing. Prices steady. Co io 
le and cattle good. ie 
eather seasonable. Rabi crops flourishing. Prices 
Public health and condition of cattle ‘ood. ee 
Prospects good and greatly improved by recent rains, — 


flourishing. Prices slightly rising. 


<pecen fair. - , . Se 
‘eather somewhat cloudy. Rabi promis + poppy 
t 
Crops doing well but weather dull; well above 
oe Sina 


healthy, Prices rising slightly. epa 
vil in Baheri; no cattle-disease. tek BS 
Weather fine. Rabi crops progressi well. Prices 
General health good ; cattle-disease sti continues. — 
Rabi promising. Prices stead) . Health good, 
Weather sometimes cloudy. Prospects continue 
ao Sl ; . ‘ tht 
Weat cloudy, 
sufficient and es 
General Remarks.—Slight 
ally tavinrsla ee are tt 
good everywhere. ies are 
tualing, Fleas 





Weather cloudy. cee aii of deg in 
 ishd doceebing../e ices s! r “ 
‘eat er occasionally cloud: Prospects 
cattle-disease. Prices sl ighly risen 
ae sah gock cloudy and 
Prices stead. 
Westhead ig Mitr ya ig 
n: ttle i ts, t 
tle-disease. “Prices retain ae sp i 
est an sugarcane 
pass cattle-disease in piace Prick 


Guncral Remarks,—Weeather cold and slightly beeing 
generally favourable; kharif harvest in 
cattle disease in places, Prices steady, 


Public health and health of cattle Reapin eee 
Public health good; ht cette deed ie nee dunia 
Reaping everywhere progressing favourably, 
Public health good; two fatal cases of 
paddy are arriving in large quantities, 
Public yealth and health of cattle good. 
— health and health of cattle good. Gathering and baneasags 


pare, and health of cattle good, — Reaping completed 
slg haera in one Lies: sage healthy.; Reaping” com= 


Slight cholera ; cattle healthy. Crop bad in sor 
and reaping be said to have Be eee Reaping ie 
Public health and heal health of cattle ng progressing. ; 
Public health and health of cattle good, Ree ing inisheds 
General Remarks.—Public health and ri le good ; 
ean oar: om cattle-disease in four distri R 


dunce 


seg ek ce Respng 
it 3 gathering a and mung a 
Insects done i: et ee oa ih 
wi Prospects good, o sctaie 





Tanks almost full, “Rever ae 
condition. ae sharp and v 
ices sta’ 


Nil 
» 8th) General 
in many 


a Clouds 
gth) Slight ors since dispersed. Prices statonary, 


Weather cud. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
REVENUE AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, | 


Die ick oe en 5 SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS FOR 
aes WEEK ENDING 2oth JANUARY 1886, 


ARKS.—Rain has fallen’ in ‘nearly all districts’ of the 2 Peafabs andl in 
there have been slight showers in oe of the North-Western Provinces ; 
n Districts of the Madras Preside te 
ects. reat fair in fhe | Madras Presidency, but pressure from tag of 
part» of Pied pleted in district. In M ae and Coorg the | 


in some and 
=i injury hes been caused by blight, oe 


Presidency somes well. Pros 


et pa Vien Posie neces {Ovid Ye pad 
eo i eS jab 
e pi unless i ere igen 
Ss mae 
















* Chingleput (Madras) 3 
Coimbatore . a So 
Tanjore. 4 45 
a water a2 
 Harvedtedbodh pot ra below ave 
pox in ot Ei i , and ca 
20 deaths from cholera. ‘ ee E 
Paddy mostly ripe; harvest commenced. Sim: 
General Remarks.—General prospects fair, but pre: 
paddy crops reported from a part of Ganjam, 
River at Kotri on 18th 3 feet a inches against 9 feet 4 i 
same date last year, Rabi Sowings coming up; 4 


in Sujawal taluka owing to blight. Fever in eleven an 
disease in five talukas. Prices—wheat, red Me i 






























Slight rain on 18th 





Geareth! oe ws 









‘Karachi 20, 30 and 34, in Sakro nil, 36 and | 
22,40, and 44, and in Manjhand ga, 38, and 3) 
respectively... «hs ry A On 
Rabi generally good. River at Kotri on 18th 


ainst 9 feet 4 inches on same date last year, fh 
see disease {n, three tahukas 5 ssl pod ih Ceporegd. 
abad town. Prices stead 2) outed 
Nil Standin anes pestthe.: Fever in ae and Vii 
kas. eat 36 an fri 35 pounds per ru My 
Nil Public health good; tattle-disease in Rherain Mahal, 
crops in good condition, Prices—bajri 28, wheat: 
18 pounds per rupee. 
Cotton crops suffered a little in Bardoli taluka from 
ther; other standing crops healthy. Fowari 
pleted. Cattle healthy ; fever in Bardoli, Bulsar, 
talukas, Yowari 39 and De 







ight rain in Dero 


( ) Pyderabad wk 
bu ohbat taluka, 












4 Almedabad “ - 



























Nil 








, NM nagli 444 pounds per 
Kharif crop threshing in progress; rabi pe in fair 
in ten talukas, irrigated wheat blighted in pin 
taluka and both the crops suffered in parts of - on. 
for want of rain. Cattle-disease in thé village 
Sag o i te — Public health ge 

eat 31}, bayré 369, and rice 20} pou p 

‘Abnoceat semperafure nil on < and hy 

and 15th, and 1° yar foi 6B ee 
excessive except on rgth and 1 its 
i ahaa 


_ wind southerly on 16th an 

ys. . daar shave meat 

Rabi crops growing well throughout the district. 
valentin Sirur aah cattle-disease in Junnar 
cases in taluka Haveli and Poona ‘ity, 

bajri 36 and jowari 42; in Poona, bajri 34 

per rupee, ‘ ; poe ; 

Public health good. Wheat and gram inj 

Fever in Akola, Bajri average 46 sive’. ar 

Linvcod, Wheat, Yer atid gritty Gros JNVe a0 
n - i , 

from blight and insects a ew crops also 
Karmala talukas; other vabi crops 
chalera.ceie in Barsi taluka. Fowari 31 tbs. 

S. 22 ti \ ? ate ae rae 

eer ST aay ged 
blighted in three and wheat and _ 

pepe pa Hearn in Mugud, Bank 

20 to 42 to 

mnd orp operatiatis Cont 






Nil 
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cre: 


. Harvesting, of n completed wit 
mocks. af ag favourable. 


ae t reaped ; 
De, "Public health good; 
uich abated, 


4 i pa and somewhat cloudy, State of ‘rabi crops 
ti Of ‘crops good. ‘Public health g 
s- ic 
Prospects of ie: rice and rabi crop Public health fale 
oe crops doing well. Public health fair, 


Rice harvest completed ; in the south outturn estimated at 8 to 1 
ee and in Mudehpoora 10 to 12 annas ; prospects: of vedi 


good. Public health i 
Pyne t of the cloudy {weather ringing insects, but Seports of 


Ae teh ge do hand ; rest fayou Stas F 
; ir most harvested; prospects of vrabi cr ode 
‘ublic health fair, » : oh 


Harvesting of paddy completed, and threshing in SS 3 : 
“prospects ein san ring Prices eee. "pb ae 


Poppy a es favourable. ae 
Prospects of poppy continue good. Weather favourable. ably 
geen ood of rabi and Beth ed. crops good, Prices jod-grains 
stationary. Public aera | 
Haryesting of paddy meek ee over; rabi crops look , ntand 
"ry wp oe harvest ; poppy and cotton saben Public 


Weathee mild and cloudy. Rabi prospects good ; romises : 
* well. Public health pe pis poppy mf 


Easterly winds and foggy weather have been unfavourable eee 


Weather 4 cold and seasonable, Prospects of cold weather Ase 
ph favourable. Poppy promises well, General h 


ak ings foggy. Reaping of late ‘rice continues ; outturn fair. 
Cholera subsiding ; fever still prevalent. 
General Remarks. —No rain fell during the week. eect  henweae ae 
is neatly over, and the outturn, except in the 
ape is generally good. Rabi crops everywhere, an 
Hazaribagh, are in excellent condition ; oh: 
peycepert winds — fog; c's nary have been 
to the ry rice of rice is n stationa: apie: 
ist i ichesidephty in "Calcutta ae | neighbour= 
Suse pare: Public ig St is generally fair, p' 
C aha Backergunge, where fever is still prev civand 
Tibpersh where chol i prevalent, 3 
| Weather clear and seasqnable. Prospects of » we fa 
‘vourable jengercane cutting and orn rab soni Sipe | 
see sir and ptcot steady, General health Sood; no cat- 


in good diion. Sight rsa 4 . 
} cholera disay ra ine 


see et ire ar 


che ag ae 
= ae 






































































































Kumaon .( » ») Nil cloudy ;  puitina replied 
vie : r well. Pres ations use 
( » 18th) Wit | Rabinvogressing. Prices steady. 
A pie i a ng. ces 
Teel 1 gg oop) , Nil Weather clear, Crops flouri ines 
M 3. tot) | wW an co Crops flourishin: 
J Rage es fees AED | Nien tie Lng eather cloudy. Crops I e 
y fonret cc Weather gen 
' ‘eneval Remarks.—Weather, 
ba ht tricts there has been ri pa perally 1 
Bier oe and prospects are 
flatts ‘ mple, but iv are still aftuaing. 
res ith and cattle good. 
fee» y , 
Pie De i aoa roth) tile’ Sen ce Heath fair, Rabi crops ronaining re 
E '. Hissar: Rabi flourishing. Healt! tat 
ae _ Umballa - . . Rabi crops much improv ctvand po 
Oey ks stationary 
ie. Jullunder s+ * ‘Health and crops good. 
La an Amritsar . . 5 Health and’crops g' 
che Reiglkot sy 206) Peete lore y Crops flourishing. Health 
ee Ferozepore + . A . | Health and erope gi Eee 
beim Lahore ‘ . Pea gece improve 
p Rawalpindi : . Rabi Sees th pn Price: peter ts i 
1 ot Shahpur- . S agi ‘ oe a pox in the Shahpur and Bhera tahsils. 
4 . ier very scarce. 
past Mooltan - © ° o'80 at Sadr Probes of rabi crops favourable. Health good. 1 
ra Dera Ismail rene . V75 Prices stationary. Pr 
oe Peshawar . ‘ 0'20 Prices almost stationary, 
Py ; General Remarks.—Rain has fallen almost 
“ee Small-pox in a and Shahpur ag" of Shi 
: health elsewhere good, Rabi prospects soo 
1 scarce in Shahpur district. ices ri 
fag falling in Sialkot district, stationary deme 
Central Provinces— 
be (Jan, 20th) 
Nagpur; ‘ A a comets . | Weather cloudy. Kharif being enews 
cloudy weather. Cattle-disease re prevalfite 






_, | Weather cloudy and unfavourable for crops. He 


steady, 
Weathes cloudy. peta neem good, Health tai 
viata 1g seers per Bact! 
cloudy. Mildew Y has attacked Ninseed. 
wae steady... 9 
Health 


Occasional clouds. 

Rice 11, wheat 16}, jowars 20 seers per Fupes 

Weather sigh ith cloudy. Rabi crops g 

gery: 2 F be h good. Prices: 
eather cloudy and in jurious to crops. 

Prices steady. | “ : 
General Reeeki -—Clowd: 
cc nae to rabi rit : 

























‘ ; 
Public health and health of cate) 
Slight cholera. in pcb Tapia’: ci 


Reaping 
Public health and “health of 
Public health and health 


oer finished. - 
hand health of ¢ 


» © yy 16th) 
(18th) 
—( » 17th) 
(. » 18th) 


. eae 
(" » roth) 
ia! ¢ » ) 

i atepe ). 

ey 


+ Rabi prospects good ; threshing 
progress, Wheat 22 tea sabe 26 seers per rupee, 
Rabi crops excellent ; kharif crops being reaped and 
Tabi sowings in progress; rabi crops are healthy, . F 
still prevalent in some talukas. Prices: wheat 14! 
rice 12, white fowar 18, yellow jowar 25, and tur 16h 
current sicca rupee, - Ma dine) 
{ be IP seta t 
: (oe : ioe Sy 
Weather warmer and cloudy: Health good, . Prices of 
rising slightly. a 
Total rainfall 31°36, Health and prospects good, Wes 
HHeaiiiand prtapacls good. poe 
th and pros " ; y 
Weather esr. Opium and other crops and health good, 
Health and prospects good. , ‘ 


Health and opium ects y 
Sorat aed eae 


Health good, Weather clear and colder. ” 
aed cloudy and warm, Tanks and wells drying. 
an prospects . ae 
Weather choad cold mild, Rabi in good condition, 
tionary. Smallpox still prevalent. ae NG 
“oct postalens:"Prceasechengat Wd 
sti nt. ces w : 
Teakeaed wali'vep low. Health 
clear and cold, ~ Ns ee 


Ccousonabie 








Eatract from the Pisidlags of the Government of Indies in the Home | 
ment (Sonitary) ,—-yuder date — the 21st January 1886, 


sa eee epee 





Reap— : 
Home osdchnsls Resolution No. 4—198-214, dated the 12th Jay 1982. cera 
Ditto ditto No. 5—175-191, dated tlie Srd duly 1884, - 
Letter from Messrs. ‘Thomas Cook and Son, dated the 10th October 1884, 
sf Letter to oe 7 poe Gook and Son, No, 368, dated the 10th 
ie December 18 
AF Saye sn aE and Son, No. 812, dated the 18th Octo- — | 
5 h r 185 se 
a, Letter from J. M. Cook, Esquire, No. , dated the 22nd December 1885. 
Letter to J. M. Cook, Esquire, No. 4, dated the 6th January 1886, ‘ 


_ RESOLUTION. 


se For several years past the attention of the Government of Enda. 

has from time to time been directed to the desirability of cae 

so far as is Arron the discomforts and'sufferings experienced by — 
Muhammadan as during the journey from India to the Hedjaz. 

s pl Fe bes a se eens, lore especially in the ome, of one 

oorer ¢ who undertake the 

mitted fact ; of Muti the action taken with a view to th relief 

dias sbbe necessarily of a seatsiofed nature owing to the unwilling- 

jess felt by. the Government to undertake any direct interference 

with what is considered 5 be a religious obligation by a large » 

section of the M hammadan community in India. In 1880 intima. 

tion was received from ee Majesty’s Secretary of State that the. 

Gurkish Government ha ned orders requiring passports from’ 

all passengers and pigrins at in Jeddah, whether Turkish 

or foreign subjects, and ere at those who came unprovided 
¢ with such documents would ‘be Hable to be repelled from ports 

of the Hedjaz. In order p render these Turkish lations as 
littl @ irksome as possible to natives of India proceeding to the 

Hedjaz on pilgrimage, the Mae oma of India, after ocnisulting 
. t Resolution No. vernments and dminis ‘ 

we tye-$i4, dated 12th July 1882. esolved* to establish ee ie 

_. -whieh passports should be un ’ given ery intending ue 

_ pilgrim, not only at the Indian ports of aca ban also at the 

-_ gentral stations of swine district in British India and at the head 

quarters of all Political Agencies in Native States. Arran, ; 

were also made to grant informal passes to the subjects ppeect 

~ Governments, e. g., natives of Kashgar, Russian Turkistan, Afghar 

tan, &e. ise pases impone no regs "on it being exp! 

oe no responsibility on the Gover 

holders, and ‘tt ‘that the eet 


So sernterrS 
iaokls ot th Tah any other Foreign 


| 


.: 






















mic arp 
and to 











 igse, f 
tas thre. 4 





riients, &e., of in shi 

far as ible, vile eti36d ih force fo 

ts to thé French and British ee agent 

Sieodintea in the. the of a “Manual for the it ee 
and others concerned in the Red Sea Pilgrim Traffic.” It has ee 
made es oat | on ships conveying more than 100 pilgritis 5 
ee of Sag ical officer, and in order to promote the a ake 

s Sones in ila during théir stay in the Hedjaz, an Indian View: 

saa been appdinted at Jeddah, whose special a it is to 





abu #6 the tutes antl well-Meinig 6f the pilgrinis. In order —“ 
further to afford pity. 2 and assistance to the , especially 
in connection with their detention in quarantine under the orders of — 


the Turkish Governttient, a Muhammadan Vice-Consul has been 
temporarily eae ge B for Hodvida and Camarim. A dispensary has 
also been established at Jeddah for affording relief to Indian pilgrinis 
in the Hedjaz. Lastly, in order to regulate and bring under propet 
control the transactions of pilgrim-brokers in the City of Bombay, it, 
eet to introduce a Bill into the local Legislative Council pray EOS 
ich the business will, in future be restricted to licensed perso : 
oo eae penalties will be imposed fot any breach of the faa: of 
: Roeaeye The action ane) taken Pag ag have Rage fv ices 
- sttbstan mprovement i in the position of tims during the vo peng 
to Jeddali. and while staying in ine Hedjaz, In the course - of the Fea | 
| oorespondenee which has taken place with Her Majesty’s Secretary of » 
_ State on the su ubject it was considered whether intending’ pilgrims 
‘should be required before proceeding on the voyage to deposit a sum - 
e money sufficient to cover ores cost of their return journey. The - 
proagen of India admitted that suéh a regulation would revent, 
and suffering, but the opinion of the pene author 
an cee ree of this nature on the: 
misin ted, and 
aii poe aPs decided that action of the nye was 
a. At ee angi rr pgadeia pees ; 























Og No. 1.—As to Age 


‘No. 2.—As to places whence emigrants came to 





GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. | 
FUBLIC WORKS, DEPARTMENT. 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC. 


& No. XXXVIII oF 1885-86. 
; o¢ wieemuneaiaea STAT Ha OF GROSS RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF INDIAN. RAILW 


Rethets Recetrrs OTAL 


FOR WEEK ENDING > | FOR WEEK ENDING ee FeOm emp “o 
27TH Dxc, 1884. 26TH Dec, 1885. ae AE ee ~s ” yy 
: lah Sale 27TH Dec. 1884. | 26TH Dec. 


—= a 
zB Per 
Per Per mile 
Total, | mile Total. | mile Total. | open] Total. 
open, upen, per 
week | 


mean length | 


RaiLways. 


sik: 


oe ite Guaranteed, R R R R R R R 
885 ar nat nae EPO 594 94,476 608] 915144 | 450 | 37,00,563 | 170} 40478,077 
Sind, ‘unjal a 
Delhi. + +f 704 24524043 2,64,832 | 376] 79,99,800 | 286 | 1,00,72,503 
1885] Madras 6h. 5a 6s 160,707 | 187 86 1,514,342 | 176] 52,02,733 | 156] 55,472,884 
South Indian «| 654 38,903 60 4,04,071 | 155] 31,42,8.7 | 124] 33.34.08! 


4] Great Indian Peninsula | 1,504 6,03,920 | 402] 1 6,86,656 | 457 | 2,40,53,154 | 413 | 2,51,71,056 
B86] Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India. «| 46° | 251,035 | 544 2,50,707 | 544] 83,309,042 | 468] 92,83,376 
TOTAL + 4,778 14,0:,804 | 203 F 4,792 19,460,442 | 323 | 5,24,39,009 | 284 | 5,75,12,017 


State. 
East Indian . 1,509 8,15,189 | 540] 1,515 8,42,642 | 556 | 3,05,19,067 | 522 | 3,39,75,848 
da: —_—_—_—_—— a paid AN 


oo a Eastern Bengal . 1,13,795 | 488 233 1,28,°86 | 553 | 44,095,280 | 465] 32,52,560 
Nalhati. 2? 15255 | 46 27 1,282 | 47 57,400] 55 56,052 
Northern Bengal 67,131 | 270 249 67,083 | 269 16,40,938 | 171 16,17,786 
Kaunia-Dharla . zs 36759 | 102 37 2,003 73 1,08,058 76 91,072 
Tithoot . . «|. 226 19,942 | 88 226 20,33! | 90 919,004 | 116 94239272 
6) Patna-Gya.  . «57 9,057 | 159 57 | @ 7,956 | 140} g588,357 | 176] — 3:6:,995 

885 Cawnpore-Achnera . 18,700 738 253 20,329 80 704,080 76 6,35,708 
| serena meg po 12 795 66 12 752 63 34,057 75 33,808 
Rajpusana-Malwa (a) .]1,260 | — 2,96,985 | 236] 1,411 $930,000 | 254 95,58,960 | 194 | 1,17,23,204 

1885] Wardha Coal. 45 17,237 | 383 45 12,652 | 281 449,087 | 258 403,075 
_~- // and Chihattie 





149 21,102 | 142] 6 149 20,322 | 136 8,69,848 | 151 894,483 
of 
British Burma. +] 254 35,440 | 140 327 30425 93 14915819 | 154 13624,715 
@Sinda =. «fo 8,783 | 117 75 6,494 | 87 2,600,260 | go} — 2,59,861 | 


days o 
A Punjab Northern +] 447 69,448 | 155 447 68,694 24,07,009 | 139] 27.33,881 
1885] Indus Valley « +} 660] — 1,33,881 ] 203, 660 154,400 | 234] 57,57,:06 | 225] 84,93,009 


| Amritsar-Pathankot .| 66 3,850 | 58 66 5491 | 83] 1,60,001 | 66] — 2,16,314 
Bareilly-Pilibhit . +] 36 1,413 39 36 1,946 54 (6)6,252 26 54,062 


Narainganj-Dacca-My- 
86 3,345 | 39 nee aH 715397 
* (e) sa Ne abs (d) 26,046 


8,22,579 | 202] 4,306 8,82,084 | 201 | 2,89,32,281 | 187 | 3,31,79,259 





339572 | 293 | 40,703 | 32,72,068 | 306 [11,18,91,347 | 281 }12,46,67,724 


ore on ari «+ | 5,86,14,718 | 1484 6,78,85,400 


os Pay sien eae 532,760,629 


Bes __ | Assisted Companies. 
Sb a Bengal Central 
it . 5 
Pian) Rofthaad’ “and wire | 98] | 38h 
. “A maon . . . 1 5,095 76 4)20, 
' ditto ap Avent . ‘ , 6,050 78 Mtonkes 


c Pa Southern Mahratta 23,302 74 | (e)1,84,576 

¢ 1885. +, Bengal and North- 
Western 19,730 | 65 67,755 

4455 2 aoe 


Tora. , ‘78,337 8,30,753 


Native States. 
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OFF ICIAL PAPERS. 


to the Gazette oF in A will be. from time to time, containing such Official Papets ane 
it of India may deem to ot il pb ublic, and such as may usefully be made known, i 


to the GazetTe may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on a payment of six Rupees por annum if delivered Bi 


vo leitgeeh ye” 8 
uate, the Publication 0; in the Gazette ov Inp1A is required by Law, or which it:has 
ie pai tie Coscort Gace wl co bg sedating For Ian Ontos and 'N Notifications | 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
CIVIL WORKS. — 


cane 


"ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF THE INDIAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT FOR — 
THE YEAR 1884-85, 


No. 9T., dated Fort William, ih sa eos 1886, 
RESOLUTION —By the Government of India, Public Works Department. 


4 
Late from the Director General of Telegraphs, No, #8 T., dated lst October 1885, ,and 


_- tts enclosure, the Administration Report of the Indian Telegraph Department for “Ge 
. al 1884-85. 


uTI0N.—The year 1884-85 was marked by a still 
h service than in the suet year. 
‘si increased by 50 per cent., oe iactadion "he 
‘5214 and the total number of signal offices, including R 
licensed offices, was increased from 1,781 to 2,035. The 1 
increased by 2,046 miles to 25,387 miles, 
sof w ee eS ee ae 








‘A-considerable amotnt: of da 
several pi i but in all cases 
instance—in Arakan—communication 
- Which had been wrecked by a cyclone, 
exceptional difficulty. areas ee: a 
. §. The gross revenue for the year amounted to Rs. 47,27,143, 
working expenses to Rs. 35,59,225, leaving a surplus of Rs. 11,67,91 
yields 3°3 per cent. on the total Capital expenditure to the close of 
under review. ee 09 al SE at : oo 
6. The following table gives the progress of the Department fo 
_ five years :— ae | a 























Orvicas, 








Revenu Working 
Kross. expenses. 










































4 Rs, Rs, 
1880-81 . . | 20,8467 | 56,087:66 310 45,01,687 | 31.71,470 | 18,80,167 | 
1881-82 . . | ¥1,089°6 | 69,569'86 319 38,54,212 a: 
1882.83 f . |) 22,740" | 2,960" B24 41,57,289 | 33,389,442 817,797 
1883.84 . . | 28,207" | 63,469" 41'24.264 | 8744185 | 9,80,078 
1884-85 |. | 26,2508 | 74,9168 521 47,27,148 | 35,59,226 | 11,67,918 
—————— ————=>— <= — —— — SSS 











7. The gross revenue of the year is the largest that has ever been earned 
by the Department, and so far from a corresponding rise having oecurred in 
the working expenses, a reduction, amounting to Rs. 1,84,961, has been effected 
in the revenue expenditure. ‘The large extensions of lines and wires that have 
deen made, have already beet followed by a still greater proportional increase in” 

the traffic; the latter having increased 10-4. per cent., against an increase 881. 
per cent. in length of lines, and 9°14 per cent. in length of wires. The details of 
the administration are summarised in.the general review which commences th 
* yeport ina clear and lucid style, showing that, while the business of 
Department has been largely increased, and carried on at reduced cost, the 
efficiency of the service has been increased in every respect. The number 
of complaints has diminished, the speed of transmission has been maintained — Si 
on the route between Bombay and Karachi, and has been improved on all the 
other main lines, and the interruptions to communication decreased, as com- 
pared with those which occurred in the previous year. 503 


8. The arrangements for the utilisation of the agency of the Postal. 
_ Department in extending the telegraph service have been carried on during the — 
_ ‘year with great vigour and judgment. Of the 521 Government signal ofioens 
no less than 267 are now worked by postal agency, of which 212 were opened 
during the year; and 25,650 telegraph messages were tendered at Post 
offices for transmission to the nearest signal office. - . 


9. The steady growth of the use of the deferred system for pri 
messa, is satisfactory, and the fact that during the last three years 
Inland private messages have increased 80 per cent. in number and 

cent. in value, is a fair indication of the success of the policy purs 
meeting the requirements of the public. i 


5 10. The report itself is no less satisfactory than its subject 
it is a model of what an Administration Report should be. The main 
are brought out clearly and concisely in the general review, each clau 
_ which has marginal references to the body of the Report for further 
‘nothing is introduced that is not ‘necessary for a clear comprehen 
11, The Governor General ‘in Council warmly congrate 
eral, Mr. Cappel, on the marked success of his administration 
partment, and.on the very able manner in which he has given effe 























e, the of the Constructi ; Mr. B 
cnown to the Government of India as an officer of exceptional merit, 
ernment of India also especiall desires to commend the signalling staff, 
Kill and perseverance have intyely conteibuted tent the high state of — 
*y of the traffic service, ea at | 
y Governor General in Council cannot conclude his review of this 3 
of excellent work performed without touching on a question which most 
concerns the officers who have labored thus successfully. His Excel- i) 
is aware that many officers in the Department have had their prospects. 
marred under the present organisation, and it would have afforded 
ification if the present opportunity could have been taken for 
i edial measures which have been under consideration 
d been finally decided on, His Excellency trusts the decision 













ie 


- ORDER.—Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution 











and of the Report be for-. 


wae ments of Murex, Hombay, Bengal, he North- Warded to the Secretary of State, and 
aac need and Oudh, and the Punjab. 


Water t i, *0 the Local Governments and Admini. 

Been and serenione™ Conte Province, Bits gin noted on the margin, and to 
Bo ay corey Hyderabad, Central India, tajputana, the Government of Ceylon and the. 
v Mao Berets ty Commissioner in Sind. . 
a Also, to the Fore'miles of P°*nent, for communication to the Resident at, j 
_ Mysore and Coorg, some of tk ; 


ae Also, that a copy of this ‘Resolution be forwarded to the Director General q 
_ of Telegraphs, for information and guidance, sigs 
reas Also, that a copy of this Resolution and of the Report ‘and Appendices) 
A,B and F be forwarded to the Home Docu nee the Government of 
India, for information, and be published in the Gazette of India. f 


ne Se 








W. 8. TREVOR, Colonel, RH, | 
Seoretary to the Govt. of India, 
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_ INDIAN. TELEGRAPH D 


. 
. ; 


FOR 


88485. 3 
= en seen 
 1=GENERAL REVIEW OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE TELE 
a ‘DEPARTMENT. __ holes 
e Department during the past year has been éxcepti 
rite 


’ 


The: work of th 
feet heavy and the increase of business generally satisfactory. _ : 
+g, Nearly 200,000 more messages were transmitted than during” che ye 
1883-84; and itisa satisfactory feature of this increase that more than two- hinds 
i the number were inland private messages—an encouraging fact ia connect 
_with the efforts that are being made to afford increased facilities to the peo: 
country by extending the system, and establishing numerous new offices 
ffices in town centres. _ : nn npc 
+. 4 New Telegraph Offices.—At the « year, 172 new offices h 
__ been provided, being an increase in number 6. 50 per cent. as compare 
with the number available to the public on the 31st March 1884. > 
Although the additional, business created by the establishment 
offices is still far from its full development, the results already nccifedth 


_ encouraging, and amply justify the policy of extension to which the G 
has given its approval. Ris t wP 
_.. The following offices were open for the transmission of public mess 


On jist March | On gist M. h 
ie en ae ae 


.partmental and combined 
ae 4 Ww Siva by r ; 
“a Railw y and other licensed ewan! 


‘ 


4. Message Revenue.—The revenue from 
van increase of 8°63 per cent, over 
88 are TA aap. - ieee: 


cy 





ic of 1883 ssages cl 
, while the proportion of “ Urgent” 
~ There was a very slight increase in 
s,” but “ Press messages,” after remaining 
» at last showed sign of a promising increase, 
7,291 in 1883-84 to R49,347 in 1884-85. 
ortante that is attached to the growth of inland tra 
from the following figures which show that the receipts from f 
messages, instead of forming the bulk of the revenue, are much less 
ilf of the total earnings from messages, and not nearly a third of the total 
tmerital revenue— : ‘i Cae 
os by : Sait ce aha ee « pO 
Total Revenue. : 3 n n + 47,27,143 © 0 
! Message Revenue ; Ae eae Re + 34,098,027 4 0 
Pees Revenue from private inland messages, 1 + 15,04,632 13 0 ak 
6. Traffic Improvements.—Although the labour of providing the ex 
tensions above referred to has been considerable, it has not been allowed to in 
terfere with the continued improvement ‘of communication on the main and inter- 
| national lines. Many valuable measures in this direction have been introduced — 
_ during the year, which have'led to increased speed and greater accuracy in th ay 
transmission of messages, resulting in an actual reduction of public complaints p 
| .in spite of a yery large increase of business. : Sees 
_ 7. Extensions of Lines.—Works of construction were carried out almost Par 
uninterruptedly, and far exceeded thos¢,gf any previous year. They include 


|. the addition of 2,046 miles of posts, 6,.———vire and 7 miles of cables, and exten. 
"sive reconstructions of some of the older na-«ing lines. At the close of the, year 
the system consisted of 25,387 miles of posts, and 75,115 miles of wire and cables, 

| »8. Up-keep of Lines.—These extensive new works were not allowed to 
interfere with the ordinary maintenance operations, and the high state of efficiency _ 


ti in this tespect which has now been reached may be judged from the fact that 
notwithstanding the great expansion of the system, the actual number of int 
‘Tuptions to communication was less than during the previous year, Roan, 
9. Railway Telegraphs.—Of the 6,279 miles added during the year, 
2,339 miles were supplied to railways and other licensed systems, and 158 addi- 
_ tional Railway Telegraph offices were furnished with electrical apparatus an 
‘ings. At the close of the year, 26,447 miles of wire and cables were mai n- 
ed for railway purposes, and 557 for canal telegraphs, and 1,169 lic 
es were kept up and supervised. Roos: tee 
©. Indo-Siam Line.—The completion of the line connecting Britis 
with Siam is a matter of congratulation. _It would be difficult to 
ate the difficulties encountered from the unhealthiness and physical o 
> country and the absence of population, and the successful 
were surmounted reflects great credit on all engaged on the 
-Ceylon Cabie.—The new cable connecting Ceylon to 
aragraph 55 of the Administration Report for 1883-8 








R744 186, ‘so that + cont with 
prose tag’ been a reduction in 


I1.-REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, ers 
“Fi The capital ee of the year cite to R34,60,360 
as follows :— “ey 
. i - R if 

Lines and Buildings Si S , 3 : F 28 63,673 5 
Tools and Plant. : . fs ; 5 ‘ ao 1,28,991 7m 

Buildings , : ° ° Ap ena T4 + -19,699 
Workshop A machinery and Plant . oh aaa ° Pro & 5, | 1s 
34,988 
























Materials . ‘ . . a “ : 
» Storeouses 3) 6 wal oe ia vee eta a ull Er 
‘ Stores . 4 «190,671 


\ Chatge for Exchange on payments in England Ce” grog Oe. see 
: Suspense Heads . aes ‘i “ s . 49,704 et f 





ie 


ToTAL : 34,60,360 





15. The capital expenditure of the .Department on the. 31st March 1884 
amounted to R3,19,19,558, and on the 31st March 1885 to R3,53,79,918. a 

16. The following is an abstract Revenue Acccount for the year em 
yeaah with that for aeS a: Be: oo 







bey } 7 
iba! RECEIPTS. R EXPENDITURE. 
M Rey nue earned* «| 32,11,370 : Repairs of lines . 
Receipt from’ State Rail- seer hie yedenene ‘ ‘ 
aS, for interest . ccounts . , 
i baieermec , &C., of their 589,813 ' 6,134.44 Superintendence 







lines and offices * Line maintenance 
































R ts from Guaranteed Check Office . 
peavey’. lorditto . 347,144 iF 
; ims st guarantors 15179441 
. Sale of books, Gazettes, &c. . 17,41 Signal Offices. 
Miscellaneous. « 1,07,7) 
- News-free and other’ pro- i Departmental 19,290,512 
 formd message Revenue. 22,195 29,349 | Non-departmental 1,21,850 
Minor undertakings. 12,077 | - 
K \ Telegraph Stamps 3,982 
Other items ‘ 27,019 









ToraL 
Profits 










"Toraz — «| 41,24,264 | 47.27,143 Tora 






4 17. It will be seen that while the revenue receipts were greater by R6,02 87 
: the expenditure was less by R1,84,961, making a net improvement of R7,8 
Of the increased receipts R2,83,119 were due to message traffic 
eased Revenue from Guaranteed Railways is partly due to STAR 
gat during the year. poe) 
* 18. The working profit represents; a ‘percentage of 36: on the capital 

“eure at the commencement of the year anes on the whole agia expende 
the > close of the year & parcentage of 33. 
















1,023,415) 1¢ 4,1 
128,674) 88,878) .9| 9,615 
' 


61,296 2,07,784) 5 
o 131,807) 70,174 )08 


. 192,583, ar1089 






























716,141 7 | 1,725,043 — 





\ Inland Traffic. es 


a7. Numerically Inland messages comprise about four-fifths | 
traffic of the Department. Ses toe 
98. The following table sub-divides the messages under their several 
of Urgent Ordinary, Deferred, and Local, under the sub-heads of Sta 
“and Press: it also shews the mean cost to the sender of a State, 


* Press message ‘— . 

















75,650 | 3,068,803 | 35,861) 39,145 
86,519 | 2,25,273 | 618,396 | 7,80,829 
888 8,686 5.617 | 21,844 


163,087 | 6,02,762 | 650,814 | 841,818 


26°36 $5's7 12°50 590 
640 35°90 45°74 53°73 
6°89 1760 |» 43°22 “77 


Toray. 9°87 27°82 30'94 38°85 














4 2g. The variation from year to year in the numerical proportions 
Ordinary, Deferred and Local messages, since the adoption of the present 


has been as follows :— 5 é 





















State. 


‘sepeatta.) 1882-83. 1883-84. 


» 065 104 1°46 






‘6 ° : + 62°70 56:06 57°49 
ba briigs K Soy At Ito. 14°46" 


. . . - 29°53 31°80 26°59 


ee 





’ < 
100°00 100°00, 100'00 
——— —_— 





Private. * 
ose : o 0°43 OAT OOH as 
bike. . « 22°03 32°06 39°63 
. ° Pee ust | 60°90 20 
. . * . 4°90 i 6'40 
os ha Fee : 10000 _ 10°00 
f oF J 7 ; ; eae , y 
Press. 
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n Teheran, 
‘yw Turkey. , 


Persian Gulf . 
vid Karachi 


wall), 
In September 1884, China and Cochin Chin 
a new cable from Haiphong to Hongkong.. 
Extensions to the land lines in China w 
offices opened at the following places : 
Wuhu. a Woochow. 
Nganking. ei Chinchow. 
_ Kuikiang. - Lingchow. 
Nauning, ’ Hweichow. 
Hankow. Pekin. 
cs Swato, | 
__ A cable was laid down from Hongkong to Macao. eae 
The Asiatic Russian lines were extended during the year from Krasno.. 
~_vodsk to Tschikislar, from Samarkand to Bokhara. es Sata 


In December 1884, Perim was connected by one of the Eastern C 
_ pany’s cables with Aden and Suakim. <a 
__A second cable: was laid between St. Vincent and Pernambuco in Augu 
1884, and the telegraph land line in Ecuador was extended to Quito 
_ A new connection was made by cable between St. Vincent and Sant 
_ as also between the Canary Islands and Senegal in December 1884. 
is § aid between Great Britain and the United States 
__ in December 1884, resulting in a decrease of thetariff from | 
lings to one shilling and eight pence per word. rat 
cable of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company was 
mthe 13th June to the 16th hie during which, time 
ed by the indian lines to Elephant Point and thence 


g India with Ceylon failed on the oth Janu 
d to the end of the year: a new cable was, 








 agth of the same month and on the 
The cable between Perim and Suakim was 
January to the 26th March, and that fron 
from ist to 25th February 1885. een eh 
‘Among other interruptions of cables more or less affecting I 
+ were the following :— a ae ae 
et Haiphong-Hongkong, oth September to 14th October 1884. 
St. Jacques (Cochin China) Hongkong, goth September to 3rd N 
1885. sore f 
Victoria-Tasmania, oth July to 29th September 1884. ak 
‘a French Atlantic cables, 19th January to 28th February 1885 and 
te 1ath March to the end of the year. Direct Atlantic cable, 


January to 18th February 1885. 

















































ae 36. Diagrams A and B give the number and value respectively of Inland and “ 
Foreign paid messages as far back as this record is available. ae 

; 37. Appendix D isa classified abstract of Signal Offices grouped according = 

to the amounttof traffic originating at each, year by year, since 1874-75. neg Pi 

38. Appendix E shews the number of Signal Offices in each Division open ie: 

ee | 


at the end of 1884-85. 
« 39. Appendix M is a list, arranged by Provinces, of Departmental Offices 





opened during the year, Ug. :— ee 
[ ‘Assam . . . . . <2 s é ; : alii, | 
Bengal. «=. ‘ : : . K rig 7 ge np 

Bombay BRN ke WEA 6 PS ir : ; po ig. sre aaa ay 
British Burma = . ; " A For ‘ oe ais a8 
Central India. . . : . . . . : ee 56 : 
Central Provinces and Berar . . ; * : oa re 





Madras. f a ‘ ; ‘ ° ° . s -) 630) 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh : * é . 33 
Punjab . . . : . . . . . : a 
Rajputana. . . : . ‘ . ‘ 4 = I j 

_ Sind and Baluchistan. . : ‘ s 2 < 4 8 4 











TOTAL ae. 





The number closed* (permanently or temporarily) was J Mer §. 









aetis Leaving a net increase of . Be hes ip irons wt jh 
or nearly 50 per centum. These offices were worked as shown below:— 


By the Post Office . . 5 : : . . . + 267 
» Clerks ®% » ° . : : . . ; aif at 
NymetLaght-howee keeper 2 a Re thy OR aes we aaa 
» Soldiers . . ° . ; . x Pa 3 oe 


“» +» Total worked by extra departmental agency 
i » purely departmental agency 


TOTAL — 













40. The number of Railway and other Garena Telegcasih 
ed during the year by 132, raising the number from 1,382 
| number of offices open to the public being n 























eparately shewn fron in whi egraph systems were in 

1 the former category 621 complaints were received, out of which 189 

ed as groundless, or as not being submitted with the particulars ne. 

nit of their being investigated. The gross number of complaints — 

$ to 0'28 per 1,000 messages, or one message in every 3,570, against 

000 or 1 in 2,500 for the previous year. In the latter category, in 

her Administrations proved to be in fault in respect of messages jointly 

1 nitted over their systems and that of this Department, the complaints 
ceived amounted to 508, of which 149 were reje 


cted, while 69 were either a 
barred by the International Regulations or still under enquiry at the close of the a WR 



























ie 43. The above results may be considered satisfactory as the Proportion of - 


complaints chargeable to this Department having decreased under the heads ig ; 
_ Non-delivery, Delays and Errors ; whereas in respect of the complaints caused 
___ by other Administrations there is an increase under each of these heads. 


Speed of Transmission. 


44. . The following table * shews the average time occupied in the transmission 
_ Of messages over the several main routes, 


A very satisfactory improvement ig - 
Tecorded on every line without exception :-— ‘ : 










Calcutta to Kurrachee 
‘Kurrachee to Calcutta 
Calcutta to Bombay . 
Bombay to Calcutta, 
Calcutta to Madras. 

: rasto Calcutta, 
_ Madras to Bombay . « 

















- Bombay to Madras | 
- Bom : to Kurrachee s 
Ku to Bombay 






BPOOCOOkOGOO 


Rangoon to Calcutta . 










by the Department for public 
iew, and for the’ preceding ae 








































47. A&will be seen from the following statement 
“Press méssages sent during the last four years there | 
review, been a respectable,increase in this class of traffic, 
feturn will be found in Appendix H:— 


No. | 


1881-82 2 . a e atiye te + -7:041 
1882-83 5 . ° ° . ° « 10,832 
1883-84 . ‘ . e ‘ ‘ » 10,750 
1884-85 : . ‘ ° . ‘ + 13,873 


Undelivered Messages. ar 


48. A comparative statement for the past two years of the n mb 
‘messages, which for the reasons shown could not be delivered, is given beloy 
The percentage of undelivered messages is slightly lower than during the pr 

» ceding year. It will be observed that the causes of non-delivery were, in alm 
- all cases, beyond the control of this Department :— , nig 








Cause of non-delivery. ‘ 


1. Not found ; address insufficient 5 








2. Not found at address given ; ‘ "104 
3. Address changed in transmission 4 54 “002 
4. Left station ; new address not known ° 417 020 
5. Left India. : ° F . + li 29 006 
6. Left for original station . ° -| 1,097 058 
7. Returned by Dead Letter Office. o| 2,342 +062 
8. Addressee or address given unknown”. 222 ‘O10 
9. Refused. . ° etek F 122 ‘002 
to. Other reasons”. . : ey cine 283 “O14 
; ToraL «| 7,538 0°350 
Signalling Establishment. eae 


49. At the close of the year there were 1,188 departmental Telegraph m 
and signallers and 165 military signallers on the strength of the establis amen 
and in addition two clerks and two temporary non-departmental signallers ; 
offices, 304 postal clerks, and one light-house keeper were also employed 
ducting Telegraph duties. ee oe 

50. The number of soldiers trained in telegraphy during the 

and 76 were under instructions at the close of the year, 

hoctocta Me ge Phe number oF epee 
TE aco Retro e o 

Resigned se yy ws BBS year has been 55, a 

red to other Departments | , 1 - to the causes mar, 









Bete litaoay aaa wis ww. GRD 74973 142 
2h ste nd a eg 23,341 68,694 135 


ditions te the ibigcasai system during 1884-85* were therefore 


2,046 miles of line. 
6,279 a wire, 
ak ae egy cable, 


4. The fails of wire and cable maintained by the Department are for the 
g respective purposes :— 


















S Miles of wire, Miles of cable. 

iapecial Lines. a . Se + 47,055 133 

; Provincial Lines. re ye ‘ a Byer 168 ay 

lative States . . . . . . . 67 oe * r i 

“Railway Systems ., + + + 26,440 Pes, eae 
— Canal Systems ‘* ae, Sie . : 557 ; 

_ Private Lines . , ° : 


eal 
paren 





oy lk YRS 2 
; ToTAL =. (74,973 142 
Oe — 


55. Appendix J gives the particulars of lines and wires maintained for each 


= es 56. The construction works carried out during 1884-85 were far greater << 

_ during any previous year. Of the 4,026 miles added for Departmental use, 834 
were in connection with extensions to combined offices, Of these “7 
sions the following are the lengthiest :— 















; in Bengal. ; 

, * Miles. had 

From Calcutta through Jessore to Khoolna as a part of the exten- Pit 2 
_ sion to Burisal 5 . ° ° : ‘ «33g 
From Raneegunj to Soornamooki through Bankura and Bishenpur 72 
Frm Goalundo to Furreedpore aNd GSTS hada enh es Coreen, |; 


In Madras. 
to Ramnad vid Peramagudy ah 

to Pudukota * . . . . Le? 33 we’ 
to Anakapalee : : 22 
















re Ay In the North-Western Provinces. j fa) 
Barely to Tih, a ee 


shiv oe vik 








é 


years, which is now rapidly deteriorating, Eighty-eight thousand and one hundred 









_ From Akola to Akote - 
From Amraoti, through 































From Dhar to Sirdarpore ¥ 3 ar : : 
From Shajapore to Ag: . Py 


3 [n Orissa. gat x 
From Bhuddruck to Chandballi i B ; " ° «18h 
57. To provide for increased public traffic, extra wires were 


many instances to existing lines, the more important additions being 
follows :— ‘ Cae oo 





Miles, — 
“From Chittagong to Akyab .. . . oe BOGE 
From Calcutta to Raneegunj  . “ . 3 0 8.) OB Cn eg 
From Bombayto Poona, 2. a ae 
-From Bombay to Bhosawal =, . . . : : «1277. 
From Rangoon to Prome ; : ‘ ‘ . Piprvote que ROMS aoe 
From Bezvada to Rajahmundry . . ae ey he ‘ aa) beet 
From Cuttack to Berliampore . ; : ei ort : «  aROoe 
From Madras to Tanjore - , ‘ Bats oS gia 
From Tuticorin to Tinnevelly ; : F : od eae 
Along the Malabar Coast for . . ‘ . > ' - 288 
From Naini Tal to Bareilly ¢.  _. 


oe tll Agee eae rome 
From Lucknow to Cawnpore .  ,* 


. . . . ° 45 eS f 
58. The reconstruction of the coast line from Raneegunj through Vizaga- *4 
patam to Madras, z.e., the direct line from Calcutta to Madras, was in active 
progress during the year and was completed shortly after its close. ees 
_ One hundred and two miles of the main line from Lahore to Umballa were — 
also reconstructed. es 
"Very large re-insulation works were carried out during the year with the 
object of removing from the lines the imperfect form of insulator used in former 


insulators were issued for special works of this nature, exclusive of the issues for 
ordinary maintenance repairs. wea ae 
59. The principal works carried out for Railways may be brief summarised ed 
as follows:— . ’ gah eas J Baar: 
The East Indian Railway Company’s line from Doomraon to Mogul 
74 miles, was reconstructed, and the re-insulation of the wires of this 
system was continugd. Between Mogulserai and Nynee, 91 miles, a 
wire was moved from the East Indian Railway Company’s line to th 
Government line with the object of decreasing the load on the forme 
which‘is in a doubtful condition. “Sige aia 8 
For the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway Company’ a, line was made fro 
Hurdwar to Lhaksar, 17 miles. "on 
Along the South Indian: Railway a line with two wires was made | 
Hospett to near Dharwar, about 102 miles in length. Siege 
A line, 50 miles long, with two wires was supplied to the Fa 
of the Rajputana-Malwa State Railway and an additional 
Rewari,to Ferozepore, 246 miles, ; Ng 
The Eastern Bengal State Railway line was to a grea 
structed, and extra wires were added from Sealdah 
and from Sealdah to Naihati, 26 miles in all, © 
A permanent line, 180 miles long, was made along 
pore State Railway. — Be de de Mane 





















‘wnpore-Kalpi 5 Nall 
section of the Bilaspur-Etawah State Railway. — 
struction of the line along the Northern Bengal State Railway 
‘Sara and Julpigoree, 174 miles, was carried out. ie 
ction of a line-along the Assam-Behar State 
sed, ta he Met G ei 4 
_ For the Tirhoot State Railway a line, 13 miles long, with two v 
supplied on the Jhanjharpur-Kosi extension. materi 
In Assam, the construction of the lines for the Kokilamukh State Railw 


‘was finished. — oe 7 praia ee. 
line, 16 miles long, with two wires was made for railivay purposes in 

_. the Native State of Patiala. ncn Senta " 

60. In connection with canals the .chief work v2 s the cbmpletion of the 
ction pf the line along the Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal, 185 miles, and 


pe J 


akg 
* 


supply of an additional wire for canal purposes. 


‘ 


Interruptions. pee ne Pages neon ee P 


61. Departmental Lines.—Thg interrfptions to communication on depart. 
mental lines show a slight decrease, notwithstanding thé large increase in the _ 
eof wire maintained. “a Se 
62, Exclusive of contacts, imperfect communications and interruptions, the 
causes of which were not discovered, and those which occurred in offices owing © 
_ to damage to instruments, the number of interruptions was 469 in 1884-85 against — 
_ 473 in the previous year, which, compared with the mileage of wire, gives a result Sh 
of e099 per mile in 1884-85 against ‘01093 in 1883-84. ‘ iy 
63. The number of contacts increased from 450 in 1883-84 to 482 in 1884. 
But it must be remembered. that as wires on the same set of support 
ased, not only are the probabilities of contact also increased, but, in the 
t of accident, the numbers in contact are multiplied. The number of con. 
s has not, however, increased in proportion to the increase in the number 
, as 1884-85 shows ‘oior per mile of wire against ‘0104 in 1883-84.” 
64. The principal causes of interruptions during the year have been. 
ge eet Nov of interruptions, 
e gig 3 





be 


ib the lines, In January a heavy and protracted fall of snow broke a oe 


the work of restoring communication. 


Kia 
= 









































that it was necessary to send a special working party from 





Peri," ig PTE 


Assam Division.—On the 23rd April 1884 during a severe storm tl 
span was carried away. Sia 
Baluchistan Sub-Division—In May 1884 on two occasions the 


wilfully damaged. The heavy floods and severe storms during this m nth é s 
- did considerable damage, MSF PaitiS e we 
Bengal Division—In May 1884 a portion of the line near Ranigu 
destroyed during a storm. ri 
British Burma.—In August 1884, 7 miles of line were under water 
to heavy floods. 


Dacca Division.—In April 1884 a large derrick, used by the North 
Bengal State Railway, was blown down on the line during a storm. Towards: 
- end of the month, a considerable portion of the line was destroyed by fire during _ 
the inflagration of the Sara Bazaar, both wires and standards being fused by. 
the heat. A severe storm also did considerable damage to the line on the 2end 
and 23rd April. ; Lic ise 

Ganjam Division.—The chief causes of interruptions in this division were 

‘due to damage done te the lines of telegraph by storms and floods principal 
between April and July and by a cyclone in November 1884. Seni eek 
Madras Division—In December 1884 a cyclone and heavy floods de 
stroyed a considerable portion of the lines which run along the South Indian — 

~ Railway, and, notwithstanding the strenuous exertions of the staff, it was impos 
sible to restore communication for some days owing to large tracts of the 
country being under water. The gravity of the catastrophe may be judged by 
the fact that the South Indian Railway was breached in at least 30 places. 
and a large bridge washed away. The water rose above the tops of the pos 
for several miles, and a part of the roof of the office at Pamban was *‘ blown 
Nagpore Division.—The floods in July 1884 carried away two rail 
bridges, and with them the Telegraph line. ye 
- “Oudh and Rohilkhand Division.—Floods have been the chief caus 
interruption to communication in this division. iy 
Punjab Divsion—The storms of July 1884 did considerable d 


near Dalhousie, and on five occasions during the year. considerable 
wire between Peshawar and Jamrud were cut out of the line and stolen... 
Rajputana Division.—In December 1884 and July 1885 several int 
‘muptions were caused-maliciously between Jeypur and Ajmere on opium sa 
' ‘days. Inorder to prevent a recurrence of such wilful mischief for frau 
_ purposes, these lines are now specially patrolled during opium sales. 








abstract of all the interr 
Systems during the year, ‘ 


’ 






I order to compare the maintenance of the Indian Government lines 
¢ of European countries, the following table has been prepared from stas 
for 1883-84 published by the International Bureau at Berne -— bsg e 

i ; Number of ine) 


ae i of wir, 
India (including Licensed lines) ae: 
7 ae 















. ° . ‘ ° 4 1'40 2 
53.2: A > ae Sirona aad ak 3°05 eg 
Germany Wain ate git tae oi Mera ae aa Bea 
ame NS St Te ey 8 (Oka eg ae a a code dae 
Italy . . . . . . . . . . 4°36 Tite, a 
WIPED Trg pte topeg ‘ tela yf cea poe a vet iS} 
Sweden . é : er ee a Fi m . e 7°39 ite 
Belgium . . . . ‘ . . . . . . 8:88 i ¥ ‘ q 
me NaS SR ea ey Si es oOo see, QOS Aa 
_ Great Britain. . . . . . : : + not given. 


These figures show that, notwithstanding physical and climatic difficulties 4 
peculiar to this country, the Telegraph lines are maintained in a state of excep- 
tional efficiency. ns 





 Burma-Siam Line, 


71. This line, although completed on the British side by the end of the yaae 
not opened to the public until the 18th May 1885, since which date it has 












maintained in efficient working order, 
2. The line runs in a north- y direction for 30 miles from Tavoy 








i routes diverged into Siam, the one striking off at once. 
oungté, 74 miles, the other following the course of the 
er to Amya and thence across the frontier to Ponseké in Siam, 


3... Ando-Ceylon Cable, 90 re 

ri g the month of Match 1885 a new cable was laid between India 
€ cost ef which, by an agreement made in 1867, will ly falk 

second cable, which was laid in 1867 to replace that of 1858, was at 
-Tepaired. There are therefore now two working cables bet 


€ permission of Colonel Champain, R.E., the Director. 

























cable was manufactured in the 
hh Department at Karachi, and carried 
Pp. trick S$ CE TEP F at 





76. The principal object 


yperations ofthe Telegraph Department 
inexpensive agency to work offices “ at m 
‘not sufficient to support a separate Telegraph Office.” 
77. Before the scheme was commenced, it had been fou 
"Offices in large towns could be managed by a comparatively infe 
- signallers, if supplied with simple apparatus, and if connected to, and 
control of, the Central or Head Office to which reference could be made 
of doubt, difficulty or emergency. gee ; a 
"In instituting the postal agency, the experience gained in these r 
mental Branch Offices was made use of and the system extended. 
- 98. The means by which it is possible to do this may be ‘summ 
follows :— ; \ ; er 
(1) Asarule a Departmental Office worked by postal agency is as’ 
were a branch of, and affiliated to, a Departmental Office prope 
from which it draws its stores, and to which it applies in all ases 
-of doubt as to rulé or procedure. i : 

_ (2) The class of apparatus employed,salthough only calculated for short 
distances, is sufficient for the purposes for which it is requi 
and, moreover, possesses the advantages of simple and few adjust- 
ments easily learnt by unscientific persons. 


{ 

34 5 

\ (3) The battery which works the line is usually placed in the Depart 
| mental Office to which the office worked by the Post Office is con 


nected. The Postal signallers have therefore need of but very 
limited technical knowledge. ree tS 
(4). As the rate of signalling for work on these branch lines is but half o 
that required from departmental signallers on the main lines, 
_. follows thdt the men can be instructed in all that it is nece 
for them to know in far shorter time than the regular Teleg 
RY signaller who is employed on the trunk lines of communication. 
is 4 (5) Technicalities have been simplified to the greatest extent po 
ee in order that no difficulties may be experiemeed by Postal | 
Me - either in learning or carrying out Telegraph duties. (9 
49. These arrangements have resulted in a system so simple and s0 e: 
nt, that a large number of signallers have been Sufficiently train 
rkably short space of time, but-this simplicity has been the 
thought and many experiments by the officers of the Telegraph’ 
nt, resulting in a large number of offices being rapidly opened. * 
So. As a means of carrying out the scheme the two departments m 
mutual concessions which are to the advantage of both, and 
‘ | reciprocal free transmission of letters and telegrams on 
the Telegraph and Postal Departments, (2) payment by the T 
‘me tional expense incurred by the P. 


d by 





‘Yi afy 
1883 to the gist of March 1 
comparative table showing the number of o 
e connecting Post Offices with the m 
a Sata mas 


d during 1884-85 , 


84. Exclusive of 2,300 village offices, there are above 5 
Telegraph Offices) in India at which messages are rec 


St'to the nearest Telegraph Office. The number of telegrams tendered _ 
} the year at these offices was 25,650, and their value R 


Up to the 31st March 1885, 411 Postal em 


iployés had been trained, 
been granted certificates of proficiency by the Telegraph Department, 
were still under training on that dake, hie 9 s583% oS ei AOE 


» Telegraphic Money Orders. 

of telegraphic money 

order service of the Postal Defeats 

.. These advices are transmi 
t ONE te 4 ne te 


sda 

















order to restrict such deposits: 
$9, The system had by the 
ciently known to the general pul side 
_ while 777 advices remitting R59,084 were sent during October 
- 989 advices remitting R73,741 in'March 1885. The average 
remained approximately stationary at about R76, and the aw 
sender for the telegraphic advice, including private matter added, ranged fro 
R217 to R225. The total number of telegraphic money orders for the 
months was 4,954, remitting R3,80,584 ; and the Telegraph Department 
on these was R10,973- a ett EEN Reta 
; VL—PRIVATE LINES AND TELEPHONE EXCHANGES. 
go. The business of the private Telephone Companies established 
country has shown a steady though slow INCTOABEL 68, Heb sy ten 
gt. The following tables give-particulars of the transactions of the 
phone Companies since 1882, as also the extent of the departmental op 


ba; in the supply of private Telephone lines during the last four years :— 



























nies. 


Private Compa 


Year. scribers on the] - 


882 aye . od @, 244 
1883 ° ‘ . Giga ct 4i1 392 34 
i 
—18840—~C‘“S Sg, ytieite AN : 699 793 » i hae 











Private Lines (including those for Public Offices) supplied by 


Privates Lines. 





: 5 No, of 
i No, of 

i Year. i exchange 
ae exchanges, e ; 


34 37 
56 












1884 Mees Gi igh She ee 201 
ga. This business is small. It is only undertaken for 
and for public convenience in places where. the number of subs 
afford sufficient inducement to private companies to establish 
pet gg. "The ‘Crossley Telephone Company commenced “operations: n € 
in May 1884, but disposed of its business to the Bengal Telephone Com 
ee ibaa RBG sf RM ME HENS 15 SOE Sita Ron ina % 1a 
94. The only firms which now carry on this ente: e 
e Company in Calcutta, the Bombay Company 
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given to this portion of his work unusual importance, _ a0 
ators before being brought into use are also subjected to electri q 
id as an exceptionally large number were used in 1884-85, the work of the 
1 staff was correspondingly heavy. | : ee 
The Director-General’s attention having been attracted to the coms 
ely slow working speed of the lines on which duplex apparatus isused, he 
to introduce a system of automatic repetition to overcome the disturbing ote 
s of parallel induction, as well as’ the retardation to which very long 
ircuits are liable. The details were worked-out by Mr. Johnston, and the results 
ve answered expectations and justified the additional expense involved. = | 
__ 97. The question of quadruplex telegraphy has also engaged attention, and 
various experiments have been carried out to determine the suitability ofthe 
system for the long Indian lines, The results of these have been so far success. ie 
ful that it has been determined to introduce the system on some of the More 
important lines as soon as the necessary instruments can be procured. a 
a ae 98. Several valuable cables have been saved by repairs carried out under _ 
the direction of the Electrician. a 
Dida 99. Advantage was taken of the Presence in England on leave of several 
officers of the Department to carefully investigate the System of automatic —_, 
| working in use there, which has given such valuable results. An excellent 
report was submitted by these gentlemen, but it served to demonstrate theun-. a 
‘Suitability of the system to existing conditions in India, in view of the extremely rena 
complicated mechanism of the apparatus, which, even under the More favourable _ a 
conditions = each working, requires constant repair at the hands of specially ae 
skilled mechanics. He 


is 400. It is satisfactory to note that suggestions, some of which contain the th 
ents of future success, respecting improvements in electrical contrivances or 
have been received from various members of the Signalling establish. 


i. In continuation of the Proceedings of last year in regard to the issue 
code of instructions for the guidance of Public Works Officers in the erection Me 
testing of lightning conductorspthe Electrician has imparted instruction to 
ass, comprised of Public Works Officers specially selected for the purpose, 
rocesse of testing and in the use of the instruments employed, en e 
the request of the War Office numerous laboratory and line 
made with a vibrating sounder designed i 
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plicable to the long Indian circuits. Uae abies debi fae 
106. Constant investigations are being made in the elect 
Department, and though, naturally, these do not all, result i 

‘adoption of some improvement, the experience gained cannot fail te 
"greatest practicakuse to the service itself and to the profession gene 
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ee 4 ‘ vII.—STORES AND WORKSHOPS. 
107. Thesfollowing ate the items of expenditure under stores, 
' oyear:— f eae 








sere of storesin India. =. sts 
es eR on stores including freight and landing charges 
mM Workshop manufacture : i é . 
iecmmtere-keeping 7%. ios pp 





ete 3 a Dora eid 
S " * 





pee 108. The rapid expansiott of the Department in the last few years 
itself felt in the Stores and Workshops branch by a large increase of wo 
_ much so that it was found necessary to separate the Workshops from tl 
and place each branch under a separate responsible officer. This change 
place on the rst April 1884, and has already resulted in economy and iner 








efficiency. 

_ '. Other changes during the year in this branch were— age 
i). |. The transfer of the valued store accounts to the Office of the Exam 
Bac: The partial assimilation of the acgount system to that adopted by S 
eas Railways ; and wd 

Re _ The transfer of the Printing plant of the Departmental Press to the 





Contractor for Government Printing. 
at 10g. The policy of making use, as far as is practicable, of locally m 
- factured in the place of imported stores, towhich reference was made in pi 
_ graph s9 of the Report of 1883-84, has been continued and extended d 
1884-85; and as considerable advance has been made in the manufacture 
telegraph plant both in the departmental Workshops as well as by priva 5 
it is hoped that the demands for English stores other than tools cand raw 
materials, may become considerably less as the power of local prod ion 
gradually increases. of geuaty 
: 110. During the year experiments wefe made with posts ¢ nstru 
-gas-pipes. Two lines have been constructed with these suppo 
far as can be at present judged, are likely to supply a very econo 
post for light branch lines. ° ; ee oe 
111. Rail posts have continued to be employed with. 
~ classes of lines. During the year, 12,642 rails were purchased f 
112. Endeavours to manufacture, locally, the standard p 
_ with a fair measure of success. The departme 
ly with the aid of the local firms, ar 
dents on the Calcutta Dep 
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e 0. P. Ibert, o.s., 0.1.8. 
he ah ©. Bayley, K.C.8.1., 0.L.B. 
le T. C. He CiS.E., AEB ea 
on’ble Sir A. Colvin, K.0.M.G., 0.1.8. 
on’ble H. J. Reynolds, .s.1. 
e Hon’ble Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik, O.8.1. 
the Hon’ble Pedri Mohan Maker 


e Hon'ble W. W. Hunter, ¢.8.1., .L.8., LL.D. 


.-LICRNSE-TAX AMENDMENT BILL. 


‘ , Hon'ble Srr A. Corvin presented the Report of the Select Comnst 
Bill for i imposin, a tax on income derived sat sources other than 
re. He said :— wish to ask to be allowed to explain in a few words the 
et we had in view in directing the Select Committee to report in the brief 
ibed for it. Previous experience has shown that it a very necessar 
r Bill of this nature should be passed into law in time to enable the | 


mence the other necessary inquiries before the | 
year in which the Act is to be ote into operation; as wall as to allow 
this Government preparing the es which have to be 
, when made law. Hi , 
Belay. in the time of passing the Act, there has arisen considerable incon. 
and it has always been pressed upon the attention of the Go 
that whenever occasion arose for introducing an Income-tax 7. 
Governments should have ample time given to them, in the interes 
assessed, as well as in the interests of the administration, to 
arrangements i in connection with it. 


Rite add that on previous occasions the now 
a passing of this measure has invaria bes eagle’ 


through the Council with the lea 


{ INDIA FERRIES AC?, 1878, anxpaNt ; 
z OPE er the R 
the Northern om mia angle gah me 


eee wae B dacs BILL 









No. 88 R.T., dated Fort William, axst J 
RESOLUTION—By the Government of India, Public Works Dep 


Read again— — Se ies 
Section 8 of Act IV (the Indian Railway Act) of 1879.) 

Public Works Department Notification No. 299, dated 13th September ‘1880, 
; ing the General Rules for all Railways in India, with Public Works D 
os Circular No. 17 Railway, dated 21st August 1880. Siri 


- Bombay Government letter No. 2264, dated the 22nd September 1885. is 
No. 993 R. T., di 
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Ria 22 
_ Public Works Department letter to the Government of Bombay, 
Fa crew the 28th October 1885. esd % 
, e Director General of Railways, No. 1906 R. ’ 





Public Works se egw letter to th 


dated the goth October 1885. “yi ay 





a ‘ 

Pe ~ Read also— ‘ . : : : 
_. Bombay Government letter No. 2856, dated the 7th December 1885, and enclosure. 
4 ie Director General of Railways’ letter No. 970 T., dated the 17th December 1885, 
tb ; enclosures. : ae 
.. ee OBSERVATIONS.—In accordance with the provisions of Section 8 of 


Indian Railway Act, IV cf 1879, the Southern Mahratta, the Bengal and North 
Western, and the Bengal Central Railway Companies have framed sets 0 
General Rules to be adopted on their respective lines, and now submit them 
the approval and sanction of the Governor General in Council. eae 
bide 2. In each case the Railway Company has adopted, without deviation in” 

any particular, the General Rules which have been approved. by the Goyerr 7 
General in Council and published in the Gazette of India, dated 18th Septe 
1880, and now in force on all Railways in India which were opened to t 


ws prior to the 1st October 1880. é 


oe 





Dhaai, steely 


x 


RESOLUTION.—With the exception of Rules 385, 386 and 387, which re! 
to the working of a ands line of railway on the system termed * Train. D. 
patching” in Rule g of the said Rules, the Governor General in Counc 
pleased to sanction with immediate effect the General Rules now submitt 
rs oe ay the Southern Mahratta, Bengal and North-Western, and Bengal C : 
— Railwa Companies under the conditions of Section 8. of the Indian R 
- Act of 1879 for regulating the travelling upon, and the use, working 
| - management of the railways respectively directed by those Companies. _ 
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Deere ORDER.—Ordered, that this Resolution be communicated to the 
ment of Bombay, and to the Director General of Railways for comm 
to the Railway Companies concerned for information and guidance; 
Ordered also, that the Rules, which have already been publi 
+ a Gasette of India, be further notified to the railway servants Bia he 
copy thereof and of this Resolution being kept open to inspe 
payment in the office of the Station-master of every station on e 
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. Ordered also, that this Resolution be published in the Ga 
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REVENUE AND 3 
ts ON THE STATE OF THE SEASON AND PROSPECTS OF 
WEEK ENDING 27th JANUARY 1886, 


1 ‘ eS 


- GenerAL REMARKS—Rain has fallen in almost all districts of the Punjab, .n 


of Rajputana, Central India, the North-Western Provinces and Ou 


to ; 
thas also been rain in Assam; in parts of Sind and the south of the Madras F 
haye fallen. ; ra ae yi go a 
In Madras, Mysore, and Coorg the crops continue generally in good condition, 
e fair. ane 
“In several districts of the Bombay Presidency the abi crops have been injured b 
|. weather, blight or insects, but elsewhere they are in good condition and promise we 
‘  Berars, Hyderabad, Central India, and Rajputana agricultural prospects continue good. 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Punjab, and the Central Provinces t 
Ba e current haryest are generally very promising. : ae 
i. Bengal the cali-omutker pA including poppy, are generally in good conditi 
nting of spring rice is still in ig as the rice harvest is nearly over, and some of t 
7 crops are ies being gathered. In Assam the state and prospects of the crops are 
In British Burma the rice harvest has been almost completed. 
The public health continues generally good. eae 
Prices are rising in Rae Bareli, Allahabad, and Kumaon, inthe North?Western Provi 
Oudh, and are falling in Coorg. Elsewhere they aré generally stationary. ‘ 


Pres jdency or Province Rainfall for week ‘ , ° 
“and District. , under report. State of agricultural prospects, 


Nil Standing crops generally good, but wheat, cholum and | 


suffering from disease in parts of two taluks, and some other 


grains from insects in parts; harvest wet and dry g 
about average. 

Nit Some standing dry crops slightly eg in pats by late un 
pe hapa and by insects. Smallpox and cattle-disease 
taluk, : 

Nil Fever in one, small-pox in three, and slight cattle-disease eit 
taluks ; one death from cholera. heey 

Nil Standing crops generally good ; harvest 
below average. River re feet over anicut. 
slight smallpox; deaths from cholera unreported. 

; * | this week 41. Pc 

Nil Standing crops generally good; harvest paddy 

; below average. Smallpox in one, fever in one, ai 
in five talukas, 
" Nil Standing ear ‘ood; harvest wet and dry grains, 
; average. Slight fever in two taluks. yi 
+| Last —_ since cg Pa lightly 
reyised . oft tanding crops generally good, but paddy s ; 
This week . ‘or | locusts in none of a faluk $ Ph st ind d 
ee below bpalp R dewey from cholera, 
aed arvest wet an tains, yield about average, 
: -| _ cattle-disease in ra teisiks ant in one division. 
Nil Harvest second crop paddy, outturn below avera: 
ae pox in seven talukas; fever in two and cat 
i. r deaths Seen np me % sa os 
ail Reapin un. Smallpox and fever in parts. — 
; Gerer Redleria. Gnawa penta fair, i 


‘ 


_, | Rainon atst and 22nd) River at Kotri on 24th 3 feet 4 inches 
he * on same date last . Rabi in goo 
Fever in twelve and cattle-di i seven 
smallpox in Ghorabari taluka, both rec 
red —_ and de in Karachi 26, 30, 
4zsin irpur Batoro, 24, 48, and 
ee 





Standing crops healthy. Cattle hy 
pur, | » and Mandvi talukas, 
Pounds per r Od 

Rabi crops are loing well in Nasik, Sinnar, and. 

: coe the remaining talukas they have s 
light; threshing of kharif inéarly completed. 
generally good. “Wheat 31}, bajri 314, and rice 209 | 
rupee. « MAY 

Abnormal temperature mil on 20th, 2° cool on ayst and 
cool on 22nd, 1° cool on 23rd and 24th, and 4 cool « 
vapour in air excessive on 20th, normal from 2ist to 
detective on 25th and 26th; abnormal wind norther! 

a 26th, southerly on 22nd and 23rd; wind normal on 
ays. ‘ abe : 

pr cla in good condition. Smallpox in Sirur 
tree from disease ; 10 cholera cases in talukas of Haveli, 
Prices—bajri 35 and jowari 42, in Poona— bajri 34 and j 
39 pounds per rupee. ; : 

Wheat and gram injured by.cloudy weather. Health good. 
—bajri average 45 and yowari 53 pounds per rupee, fis 

Linseed, wheat, tur, and gtam crops have suffered from 
insects in places; cotton crop. i i ne 
Karmala talukas; other rab: crops doing well. 
ounds 13 tolas and bajri 44 pounds 21 tola. per rypee. 

Harvesting of rice and early jowari nearly completed; | ex 
cotton blighted in three, wheat in six, and gram in five tal 
Slight fever and cattle-disease in Mugud, Bankapur, and H 
Rice 22 to 32\and jowari 42 to,68 pounds sank rupee, or 

Second crop rice and sugarcane plants healthy; 
and weeding continue. Slight fever and smallpox in. di t 
cattle-disease in four talukas, Weather cold; stron sea breez 

\ gs : 
during day. Common rice in Karwar 14, indistrict, ay 1 
seers per rupee. ‘ pene 

Fever, chest affection, and bowel complaints in some 
Weather cold. Bajri 32, jowari 42, and wheat 34 pou: 


ru a 

detent Remarks.—Rain in parts of Sind. Reaping of kharif ¢rops 
continues in Dharwar ; payer crops injured by 4 
weather in parts of Broach and A mednagar, ’, blight and | 
Sects in parts of Sholapur and Bijapur, and by blight in ‘ 
Nasik; Khandesh, Satara, Belgaum, and Dharwar. — L 
parts of one district ; a in parts of six, and fever 
disease in parts of twelve districts. 1 


sis 
Fomary igh 


Weather seasonable. Harvesting of aman over ; pr 
winter crops fair. Prices steady. Public health Gene 
Prospects of winter crops continue favourable; pulses 
gathered; pressing of sugarcane commenced, Public 
generally K ‘ ' A, 
Prospects-of cold-weather crops continue favourable; harv. 
of aman nearly finished with about 12 annas outiurn, and 
of cold-weather crops commenced with an estimated outturn: 
14 annas. Sporadic cholera reported throughout the dist 
Common rice 14 to 15} seers per rupee. fons ly 
Weather cloudy. Harvesting of aman pedi om c : 
Prospects Of winter crops good; planting of boro 
tinues. Public health fair. 
ts of cold-weather crops and indigo favourable, 
health good. Common rice 18 to 19} seers per rupee. 
_ | Weather fine but cloudy. Prospects of winter crops p: 
-| Public health generally good. a 
Weather clear and more ble. A shock of earthquake 
Oa eee p el Se 3 1 a eae 
rvest most completed wit! or cones pre 
of winter Srdavearie’ Public healt we 
of winter crops continue favou Mf 


~ ice in progress. Sporadic cholera reported ; pu 


My rr, , 
Rabi doing well. Price of rice 17 to 22 seers r 
‘ “i pick sak 5 tice 18 seers. 15 thie 
Public healtk * ie 





> 


~~ Lucknow ( ,, 25th)| From :20 to ‘70 


. Provinces and * 
27th 
(jan. 26th) *g0 at Sadar 


(Jan. 
Benares 


Gorakhpore( ,, 25th) Nil 


| Fyzabad = ( 4, 26th) Nil 


x 


Rae Barelli ( Nil 


tS Partabgarh (- Nad 


Allakabad ( Ml 


" Cawnpore ( In five parganas 


; from "10 to 1°10, 
Banda. ( ) Nil : 


Farakhabad ( 26th, “20 
Ballia ( 25th) Nil 


26th) | Slight rain on 20th . 
» ) Nil 
w) Nil 


25th) | 4o in-one pargana . 


F Nil 
26th) | Rain throughout the 
district. 


lent; has commenced 
Weather mid and cloudy. Rabi coming 


Cloudy weather over; bright sunny sky favou 
Weather seasonable. jasther sf 


plants look healthy; an average crop pxpected. 3 


‘ood. : 
Weather cloudy. Reaping of sarad rice c 
of rice unchanged. Public health gener: 
cholera and fever vs aringed 5 i : 
| General Remarks.—Slight rain oo i 
ae ee also in Khoolna = nas a 
including poppy, are generally in tion, -bi 
some demage tins been caused to poppy by a hail-s' 
2oth instant ; transplanting of boro or spring rice is sti 
rice harvest is almost over ; pressing of sugarcane has/ 
and some of the earlier rabi crops are being gathered. P 
rice generally stationary. Fever-is still ecainnt ad 
unge; cholera is abating in Tipperah; smallpox 
Loherdugga; elsewhere general health good. . ae 


Weather continues seasonable. Rabi prospects favour 
promises well; sugarcane being cut an crushed, 
be supplied. Prices steady. Public health good 5 no 

ivease. 

Rabi and po} crops in good condition. Prices sti 
Health ete r 

Weather fair. Prospects good ; poppy being weeded, 
ample. Health of people good. 


. Sy! Fad rat favourable ;. sugarcane is being pressed. 


well suppli Prices steady. Fodder very dear. Health 
people good ; no cattle-disease. is 
Weather sometimes cloudy. Rabi prospects goods poppy cr 
healthy. Prices rising. Supplies ample. eneral health fair 
‘East winds ; clear weather, Radi prospects very favo ab) 
py generally promising, early crop coming into bud; saw 
eing sown. Prices steady. No illnegs. nie eae 
Weather seasonable. Crop prospects very good. Markets w 
supplied. Prices show a slightly upward tendency. Co 
of men and cattle good. 
Rabi and ae y crop prospects continue faydurable. 
steady. Condition of people and cattle good, ie : 
Weather cloudy. Rabi crops flourishing. Prices steady. Public 
health good ; cattle-disease in one village. é 
Prospects continue good. Health good. : i 
Weather clear. Prospects of rabi crops excellent. Ma 
Public health satisfactory and condition of cattle good. 
Rabi crops ‘healthy; py crops continue satistactory. 
steady. Health cdg : cape Soka 
Crops re ; Sugarcane being cut; poppy prospects” 
Health of people and cattle goed: asc 
Weather clear after.a good fall of rain. Rabi one progre 
well, but require sunshine. Prices rising. Gen e 
cattle-disease continues. wb fr 
Rabi prospects continue fayourable. Prices steady. Health 
Weather cloudy. Rabi and poppy crops flourishing. H 
Agricultural peau good. ood supplies amp! 4 
in prices. Health good. f a ae 
ean ree eather seasonable; some 
istricts. Aabi and poppy promising ; prospects goc 
ample. Health of peop + aod cattle aot. Riek 


Health fair. Prices almost stationary, Prosg 
hopeful. *. 

— good. Prices stationary. Prospects of 
ishing. * : ; ; Les, 

Health good. Prices stationary. Prospects, t- } 
improved sett Si a» 5 : 

Health good. Prices stationary. Prospects 


_| Health good. Prices stationary, Prospects 


Health good. Prices stationary. Pr 


P seed 5 FP 


_ | Health’ good. Prices. stationary 





| Health fair. Prices stati Prospects of | taker: 
Health l. Prices generally stationary. = 
General Remarks.—Rain has fallen in all districts save Hissar ai 
Juliunder. Prices of food grains generally stationary. _ 
pen — but smallpox is still lingering in the S 
istrict. spects of current harvest generally good. 


Weather rather cloudy and warm. Linseed reported devagyad 


other radi crops fair. Fever and cattle-disease prevalent, i? 
Weather. dod Slight showers on 21st. Crop rogressing 
eather c . Slight showers on asi \s A 
favourably. Naish baie. Prices rising. c Be 
Weather i Prospects of crops good. Health fair. Prices. 


steady. ie 
Weather cloudy and close; slight showers with hail on 24th, — 
not vee injury to crops apprehended. Fever abating. Prices _ 
steady. ¥ 
Dacasinnnd clouds causing damage to gram and linseed. Cattle 
disease in Pardi. Prices steady. “ 
Weather clear. Wheat and gram 3 linseed being damaged 
by blight in Berhampur tehsil. Health good. Prices steady. +): 
Weather cloudy. Linseed injured; other radi crops doing well, 
Health good.” Prices steady. 4 deh ae 
Weather cool. Threshing in progress, also sugarcane pressing, 
Health generally good. — Prices steady, Sede 
General Kemarks.—Weather rather cloudy and warm. Linseed © 
blighted in places ; other crops favourable, Health general ee 
Prices steady. ’ j ; ia 


¥ _ 


Public health and health of cattle good. Reaping nearly finished, 
Smallpox epidemic in one township ; cattle-disease in one circle, in + 
other places slight. | 
Public heaith and health of cattle good. Supplies of paddy in- 
creasing. 
+ | Public health and health of cattle good. Reapin ressing. 
Public health and health of cattle good. Harrensig a . Art 
Public — and health of cattle good. Reaping finished Dyas : 
evi where. Jf 
Slight cholera 3 cattle healthy. Reaping completed. vege 
Slight cholera in one township; cattle healthy, Reaping pro- 
ressing. 
Public health and health of cattle good. Reaping p sing. + 
Public health and health of cattle good. Rea: ing finished. 
General Remarks.—Slight cholera in three districts ; smallpox in _ 
onef elsewhere public health good; cattle-disease slight in four _ 
districts, severe in one district, elsewhere health of cattle good, 
Reaping operations almost completed in all districts, Sere 2? 2 


Weather seasonable. Public health fair; kalajar again reported 
to be prevalent in parts of the Luki tahsil; cattle-disease in some 
mouzahs. Gathering of mustard continued. ar 

State and prospects of crops good. Cholera abating everywhere 
except in Karimganj. A, - j 

Weather cold. Reaping of safl and asra not whe 
— Common rice 16 seers per rupee. General health’ 

panei Reaping of sali crop finished, outturn good, — 
District healthy. “i * 


ot in gon conditions 
poate oe Koiar, Shimoga, ANG A 
| Prices cf food grains slightly fallen. 
| * Smallpox prevalent in Padifalknad 





